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Avec Yseult et les Amours, 
Ah ! que je fais un doux voyage ! 
' Heureux qui peut vivre toujours 
Avec Yseult et les Amours ! 
Elle est maitresse de mes jours, 
Pres d^elle ils sont tous sans nuage. 
Avec Yseult et les Amours, 
Ah I que je fais un doux voyage ! — . 

Le Grand's Fabliaux, by Way, 
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PREFACE 



The Play of the Brides of Fi-ouence is an 
effort at the renovation of the ancient drama. 
How far I may have succeeded, will remain to 
be proved ; but, however success may be denied 
to my Exertions, a heartfelt interest will never 
be refused to me by the most inveterate critic. 
Sisirfondi instances a suflBiciently curious pheno- 

« 

'menon in the paralyzed state of the Italians, 
who, at one period, were so enraptured with 
enthusiastic admiration for the ancients, as to be 
completely incapacitated for the production of 
any performance possessing the slighte^weharac- 
teristic of merit. The truth of this remark is 
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attested by sufficient evidence in our own native 
literature. Thus, after the era of Elizabeth, 
when the galaxy of poets which illuminated this 
country had severally set from our literary he- 
misphere, there was a complete dearth ; inso- 
much, that scarcely a work of any considerable 
poetical merit appeared for a lengthened period. 
So it was again after the time of Pope. Genius 
has, however, in our days received a fresh im- 
pulse, and has become sufficiently capable of 
producing works able to vie with any precursor, 
Shakespeare and Milton alone excepted. The 
taste only requires to be directed into the desired 
channel : and though the task may appear as 
great as the cleansing of the Augean stables, still 
there exist some individuals with intellectual 
energies commensurate with the bodily strength 
of the son of Alcmena. 

Milman, Barry Cornwall, Knowles, Cun- 
ningham, have each deserved highly for their 
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recent exertions ; but the greater degree of merit 
is due to Mrs. Hemans^ Beddoes, and Croly. 
The '' Catiline " of the last gentleman would not 
shrink from a comparison with many productions 
^ of the Elizabethan age, and consequently will 
always hold a superior grade of excellence in the 
literature of this country. 

Following the Play in the present volume, I 
have compressed into a few pages a coup-d'ceil 
of the Middle Ages. I have flattered myself into 
an opinion, that this portion will be acceptable 
to many general readers, as it will afford them a 
slight insight into the manners, customs, &c. 
of the above-mentioned period. 

I have now merely to mention a similarity 
of tone in the passages in p. 64 and p. 74, and 
also that the passage given to Caracci in p. 71, 
in its first three lines, bears somewhat of resem- 
blance with Pierre's {fpeech in the Quarrel Scene 
in " Venice Preserved.'* I mention the fact, as 
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the Reader will now have an opportunity for 
comparison. 

The Notes have been rendered as short as 
the matter would allow. I could have greatly- 
increased them, but I deemed it more advisable 
to give as few as were consistent with th© 
subject. 



London, I2th May, 1824* 
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ACT I, 

SCENE I. 

Scene before a Cottage: a small Village is seen in the 

distance. 

flnter piero and Catherine. 

PIERQ. 

Nay, nay, cease thy entreaties — I must not longer 
tarry, but away for Florence, which I have not seen 
these eight long years* No more squeezes of the hand, 
or poatings of those lips. — Beshrew that pretty face 
o' thine — it would almost persuade me to stay, maugre 
my mastet^B orders* 
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CATHERINE. 

But what is thy master's name? I discovered that 
thine was Piero; but of thy master thou art most 
silent — 

PIERO. 

And therefore thou marvellest^ — thou judgest of me 
by thyself; thou couldst not, an thou wert to try, 
keep thy tongue encaged within thy teeth for the du- 
ration of ten short minutes^ especially when thou art 
instigated by that busy devil curiosity : thou couldst not, 
for the honour of thy sex, resist the appeals of curiosity. 
A still tongue maketh a wise head, as the proverb hath 
it. 

CATHERINE. 

Nay, but the name — the name of those sweet gen- 
tlemen ? 

PIERO. 

What! thou wishest to flirt, and to toy with them; 
Beshrew the wench, is not one heart suBScient for thy 
maw, but thou must have a string, like jewels around a 
fine lady's neck? Thou and I have not known each 
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other above three days ere thou art tired of me, and hast 
cast a longing eye upon my master. O fie, fie ! out 
upon thee, baggage ! 

CATHERINE. 

Nay, but prithee tell me who thy master be, an it 
were only to inform my mistress ? 

PIERO. 

Oh, that's another afiair. My master — Oh, my 
master ! — yes, he's his mother's son^ and a better man 
than he appears to be ; but, for all that, a sinful man : 
a soldier^ a crusader to boot — so is his friend, the sober- 
sided gentleman — so am I. We were shipwrecked off 
the coast, and^ narrowly escaping a watery grave, found 
shelter in this cottage ; where, between the mistress and 
maid, we have been well diverted. 

CATHERINE. 

Nay, but the name — the name — the thing most 
essential thou hast purposely omitted. 

PIERO. 

Have I ? aye, I believe I have — but what signifies a 
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name : — art still inquisitive ? If thou wishest to know, to 
exercise thy patience, I will even inform thee when 
I return ; so with this (kisses her) fare thee well ! 

[Exit, CATHERINEyb/fowiwg. 
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SCENE II. 

JOHN OF ROSANNA enters slowly from the Cottage. 

Howe'er the destinies of life be varied. 

Whatever be our condition, rich or poor. 

Whether the erminM resident of the palace. 

Or th' hungry habitant of the straw-built shed — 

Ppssess we not the birthright of our nature, 

Anxiety ? Poetry loves, indeed. 

To paint the lowly peasant^s lot thrice blest. 

In the possessing innocence and peace : 

But is not life embitter'd ? doth not fancy 

Force out the sprouts of envy — discontent ? 

Doth he not cherish wishes mountain high ? 

Doth he not long for pow'r, and wealth, and greatness ? 

Deems he not the jewell'd robe a panoply 

Of adamantine^ proof, from whose texture 

The shafts of ev'ry ill would fall innocuous, 

And he might bid defiance to the world ? 
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Then all the peasant's bliss is outward semblance. 

The blooming of the ripe and bursting fruity 

While cank'ring care is feeding at the heart ! 

The rich man sits full gorg'd with ev'ry dainty ; 

He sees the glowing banquet set before him 

To satiate that appetite he feels not ! 

The downy couch inviteth soft repose^ 

And he will toss himself from side to &ide. 

Like to a vessel on the vexed sea, 

Because the energies which he possesses 

Are unemployed — because the labour's wanting, 

To make that banquet and that bed most sweet ! 

The rich doth feel contempt for th' popr man's cares — > 

In comparison they are contemptible — 

But to the poor untutor'd hind, his cares 

Are great, or greater, than the rich man's are. 

Because he hath not sweet philosophy 

Wherewith t' apply a balsam to his wounds. 

And I have learn'd t' attemper my hard lot. 

And soften its severity with those 

Same lessons I did learn when fortune smil'd 
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Deceitfully upon me — when the shouts 

Of thousands greeted my approach — Enough 

Of that same theme. (Musing). 

Oh poverty ! to me thou wbuldst be welcome. 
And I could hu^ thee in wild desperation, 
Ev'n as a drowning wretch ; for to thy guise 
I owe my life, my liberty, my all, 
My brightest jewel, Cynthia; more dear 
Than all of riches which this world contains! 
O Ood ! and 'tis for thee I grieve, my child. 
That drives me on to madness ! Oh ! that thou 
Should thus be doom'd to suffer, thus to live 
In abject poverty ! 

Bless thee, my child — bless thee, Cynthia ! 

Enter cynthia. 

CYNTHIA. 

Nay, dearest father, why wilt thou indulge 
In sadness and such melancholy moods ? 

ROSANNA. 

Does not thy fancy bring back to thine eye. 
Thy mind's eye, Cynthia, fair glittering scenes 
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Of gay attired ladies, whose bright robes 
Made the light sicken with envy, — and of lords^ 
Rich ermin'd lords,*- and wind-shifting courtiers. 
And marble halls, and princely palaces ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Oh, I remember well ! Those gaudy scenes 
Have been preservM in recollection : but 
Why do such trifles grieve my dearest father ? 
Sure there is verge enough for happiness 
Ev'n in the lowly peasant's life* 

ROSANNA. 

Sweet child. 
There is ; but my poor thoughts were then employed 
On thee, my fond one, thee ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Nay now, no more ! 
Believe me 'tis a sorry theme. The show'r 
May come, but doth the sun not cheer again 
The sorrowing earth with gladness ? So the sun 
Of our bright joys shall rise again ! The wars 
Are over now ^- and soon shall Leontine, 
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My fondest brother Leontine^ bestow 
Fresh lustre on our days ! 

BOSANNA. 

Ah! Leontine 
Hath been a bold crusader — borne him bravely 
In the hottest conflict^ if fame lie not. 
He shall be most welcome ! And Caracci^ 
He who hath swilFd so largely of ambition, 
He who hath been so drunk with pow'r, shall feel 
Retributive justice ! What said I ? that 
Savours of rank revenge, — PU have none on 't ! 
He was my friend, — ^what though h' hath stung my heart, 
And still the venom rankle in my veins^ 
He was my earliest friend — In that short word 
All our best feelings should be centred ! Poor, 
Poor Caracci ! thy weak eyeballs wanted 
The eaglet's vigorous gaze to look upon 
Power's splendent lustre — then mightst thou have seen 
The orb without being blinded ! Th' Israelite, 
Looking into time's mirror, told the ills 
The meek-brow'd Syrian would in after years 
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Without remorse commit : it would have askM 
The prophet's eye to have foreseen the change 
Between thy laughing boyhood apd thine age. — 
The time will come— it will— ^ when, Cynthia, 
I can in peace sink down into the grave, 
Leaving thee a brave protector, Leontine ; 
Blest with thy rank, thy fortune, and thy state. 
Thee and thy brother sunned by the smile 
Of our great Duke — all good angels bless him ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Nay, thus 'tis ever with you, dearest father. 

ROSANNA. 

Ay, for myself I care not ; — thou shalt burst 
The cloud which for eight summers hath conceal'd 
Thy beauty ! — But I would hear some tidings of 
Thy brother and my prince from those same strangers : 
Are they yet risen ? 

CYNTHIA. 

Not yet. There's much I'd wish 
To learn, but fear to ask. 
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ROSANNA. 

They seem frank soldiers, and have seen much service, 

And done good execution 'gainst t%e hosts 

Of Moslem chivalry ! 

— Nay prithee in, my child, and see that all 's 

Prepared to give our poor but honest welcome. 

\_Exit CYNTHIA 

There, 
There she goes — light as a coy laugliing elf 
O'er the moonlit sward ! My benison go with thee. 
Sweet girl ! — Her mind, fair as heav'n itself. 
Chaste as the light which serves to shew her beauty, 
Unoppress'd by any sense of pain. 
By bitter recollection, or anxiety. 
Veers like the wind with simple confidence 
To every feeling of the heart, and each 
Fantastic change of imagination ! 

Enter amaryllo and hilarign. 

ROSANNA. 

How fare ye, honest gentlemen ? I hope 
The hardness of your pallet did not work you 
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ACT I. 



Much annoyance — 

HILARION. 

Oh) sir, we are soldiers 
Who have received hard blows, and therefore care not 
For soft cushions ! — But we must away ! 

ROSANNA. 

Away so soon ! I fear, you holy knights, 
'Custom'd to sumptuous fare, deign not to brook 
Our poor but wholesome diet ! 

HILARION. 

Cry your mercy, 
Good Signor Casti ; accept our truest thanks 
For your kind welcome — Here is one, indeed. 
Who will describe in terms most eloquent 
The pleasure he hath receiv'd. What, man ! in the clouds ! 
Wilt thou not wend to Florence ? — 

ROSANNA. 

To Florence ! (aside.) 

AMARYLLO. 

I have consider'd well, and will not go $ 
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But be a burden^ for another day. 
On Signor Casti's kindness ! 

HILARION. 

O most potent love ! (aside.) 
Hath it then dexterously thrown its net 
And caught thee by the head^ most noble prince ! 

ROSANNA. 

To Florence, sir — to Florence — said you Florence — 
Aye that's the spot for mirth, and joy, and laughter. 

HILARION. 

There, sir, we journey, and shall be most proud 
If we can do you service ! 

ROSANNA. 

Aye, indeed I 
Tis eight long years since I beheld fair Florence I 
Before our good duke Carlo left his city 
For the fierce wars ! 

HILARION. 

Our maiden arms had not 
Then witnessed reeking carnage ! 
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AMARYLLO. 

Might we ask 
Your company to the court, where we twain are 
Honest dependants ; with starv'd honesty 
For our poor mottos ! 

ROSANNA. 

The court ! said you the court ? 
Ay, honesty there starves for want of custom ; 
And modest virtue, with its famish'd cheeks. 
Spits its vile scorn. The court ! I hate the court ! 
With all its cold formalities and vices — 
Its juggling tricks — its darksome policies ' — 
Its narrow forms — and truth-beseeming lies : — 
Its sycophantic crowds — wherein the hero — 
The statesman — and the state-intriguing priest — 
The flatterer of power — the mountebank — 
The base empiric — and the cold buffoon — 
Jostle, and laugh, and squeeze each other's hands. 
Uttering gay gilded sentences — and words 
Sweet as the Hybla honey : while their hearts 
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Wallow in the mire of falsehood \ — 

AMARYLLO. 

Indeed 
I deemed you 'd been a peasant born — 

ROSANNA. 

I 've been -=- 
I 've been — well — what boots it what I 've been — 
Let me but look to what I am — a poor 
Lowly but honest man — with hopes, perhaps ; 
But they, like woman's smile, will oft deceive ! 

HILAR10N. 

And hast thou then no wish for riches — gold 
Hath most seductive charms — to some a stronger 
Persuasive than fond woman's sugar'd tongue ! — 

ROSANNA. 

Gold is more powerful than the wizard's spell ! — 
Gold can convert all other things to gold. 
As winter's ice or all-consuming fire ! — 
Twill make a fool a sage philosopher ! — 
Twill give a man the air and gait o' the priest, 
Though his heart burn with flatning lechery. 
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And damned thoughU are treasured in his breast. 
And damned deeds do brand his countenance ! — 
'Tis a cloak for ev'ry sin. The glassy eye. 
Where pale disease sits couching, will appear 
Love's soft dove be-featherM nest — the cheek 
Palsied with age will quick be redolent 
Of frolicsome youtii -^ and the fuitow'd face 
Peer up like Jove's fair amaranthine brow ! — 
The old and shrivelled, thin-chin'd 8f)inster — 
The venom of whose sCandal^bearing tongue 
Hath burnt away th' enamel from her teeth — 
Will glow with mantlix^ health and peachy bloom. 
And pristine innocence ! Gold will do this — 
Gold will do this and more. But I am poort — 
Sir knight, I would inquire — Comes our good 
duke? 

We saird together from Aleppo's port. 
But fierce rebellioas Winds gainsaid ouv passage. 
And the false strumipet ocean, which bad smrl'd 
Most amorously to ouv prayers> repenting sudden 
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Of her compliance, changed her love to hatred — 
(Caprice, will work strange changes) till she was 
All livid with her inward-stirring wrath — 
Wrecking our fondest hopes ! Our company 
Was parted thus — the royal duke hath sped 
Ere this tow'rds Florence, where he hastes to settle 
Long standing grievances, of which he heard 
But lately, owing to the di£5iculties 
Attendant on the war ! 

HILARION. 

Caracci has 
Been like a truant schoolboy, when he finds 
Occasion ripe for mischief; and has play'd 
A desperate game ! 

AMARYLLO. 

And poor count Rosanna — 
You start, good signer, — aye, his wrongs were great, 
A deeply injur'd man, — but he shall be 
Amply redress'd ! 

ROSANNA. 

Then knew you this same count ? . 
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a'martllo. 
Knew him ? — all good men knew the count — he was — 

ROSANNA, 

He was? — ay, truly, was he not a man — 
Possess'd of equal foibles with his race ! — 
But had he not a son, a youth who shew'd 
Something of nobleness ? — 

AMARYLLO, 

Young Leontine — 
Who in his father's better days was 'troth'd 
To Count Caracci's daughter, Isabel ! — 
What ho ! good signor — rest upon my arm — 
Your cheeks are deadly pale — what means this change? 

ROSANNA. 

Nothing — nothing — sudden oppression came 
O'er me — most likely from the heat — I '11 in, 
And rest me for awhile. — Farewell, gentlemen* 



[Exit. 



AMARYLLO. 

An honest fellow that — so peace be with him ; 
But he hath a blooming daughter — 
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HILARION. 

Ah! 

There's the springe that hath entrapp'd the woodcock. 

Thou art as lack-a-daisical, forsooth^ 

As some fine madam desperately m lore ! 

Man — mah; thou art most frail, exclaims the sage — 

The moralizing sage : — man — man, thou art 

Most frail ! re-echo I. 

AMARYLLO, 

Nay, pray thee, friend. 
What quality hast thou that may be common 
With sage morality ? 

HILARION. 

Disturb me not — 
Thy every thought by day is upon love ! 
• Thy every dream by night is upon love ! 
Thy roving fancy conjures into being 
Romantic shepherds and their blooming mates. 
Sporting in sweetest converse ; and thou sighest 
To change thy sword into a simple crook, 
And plated cuirass to a bumpkin's smock ! — 
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But, save ye, good my prince, now tell me wherefore 

Hast thou thus fallen headlong into love 

With this poor country wench, whose only wealth 

May be, perchance, a too confiding heart. 

When thou couldst have thy amorous sighs re-echo'd 

From some court beauty's lips of parted roses ? 

Nay, answer me, — 

AMABYLLO. 

I would not wed a wench 
Whose eyes can eloquently speak the language 
Of fervent passion, when the heart is cold. 
Dull, and inanimate — whose tongue belies 
The purity of her thoughts — whose only object 
Is to achieve love s splendid victories — 
Who feels as great a joy in adding one 
More sad victim to her bleeding numbers, 
That she may bind him in love's silken bonds, 
As conquerors do in sacking leagued towns ! — 
Nor would I have a dull and tawdry piece 
Of painted wax, or clockwork, that can answer 
Nought but cuckoo to every thing you utter ! 
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HILARION. 

Nor one of those who sit the evening o'er 

Their ecandal broth, and love to chatter forth 

Their gossip —- killing some without remorse 

Who still are living — bringing others forth 

From their low peaceful graves with witches' spells — 

Who can recount each marriage, birth, and christening — 

Each idle story — which the voice of fame 

With necromantic force hath raised from 

A molehill to a mountain overgrown ! — 

Why they will sit whole bours> and waste their breath 

In descant of fine ruffles, frills, kerchiefs, shawls — 

Of farthingales, and hoods -^ of smocks, and fans—- 

Of muffs — and all th' artillery of dress J 

If language be the mirror of the mind, 

Oh mercy on such poor and simple things ! 

AMARYLLO. 

No — give me one with a small share of wit« 
Who can infuse into a dull discourse 
Some merry words, to give it lustre like 
The jewels wov'n into the veil of night ! — 
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With cheerful modesty, and low desires !' 

One who will greet me with a beaming smile 

Each morn when I awake ; — with moderate beauty — 

Beauty makes woman proud — and pride 's her bane ! 

HILAKION. 

In verity and sooth, my noble lord, 
In love thou art the veriest epicure ! 

AMARYLLO. 

For that I said I would not have a wench 
Bred up in fashion's rigid rules ? I'd have — 

HILARION. 

What wouldst thou have ? cannot thy love-begone 

Brains produce some gay conceit, or rove 

In all the sinuosities of fancy ? 

What wouldst thou have — I'll hear thee. 

AMARYLLO. 

One like April. 

HILARION. 

Ha, better still, my sage philosopher ! 
Gusty and rainy — or, in other words, 
Phthisicky and blear-ey'd ! Thou epicure ! 
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Thou hast, forsooth, a sweetly modeU'd taste ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Ay, rusty-throated cynic — like to April, 
Who weeps her iragrant tears, and forth peer up 
Sweet beaming flow'rs to softly breathing music 
Pip'd by the young Favonius ! 

HILARION. 

Ay, that's well ! 
But, gentlest brother,*take advice from one 
Whose senses love hath not be witchM — beware 
Of woman — oh ! she will so lime her tongue, — 
With such dexterity, that the poor bird 

» 

Finds its lov'd freedom gone, erewhile it thought 
It had the space of heav'n for its enjoyment. 
I would have perfect liberty, — not like 
The dull and patient ass, whose foot is clogg'd 
To keep it within bounds 1 

AMARYLLO. 

But mine's an angel ! 

HILARION. 

Beware of angel faces when attir'd 
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In female 'p&rei ! Tut ! thou dost not Jknow 
Thy weakness, nor can hood-wink'cl lovers see 
Their daily acts of folly ; then beware 
Of sleek-cheek'd woman, though she doth excel 
Peerless Aphrodite when encircled 
By her poetic zone — or young Apollo 
Bathing his locks in soft Castali W dews — 
Or Dian's self on cool Eurota's bank ! 
Thou who art deeply akill'd in ancient lore^ 
Tell me what means the shining gold that fell 
In pining Danae's bosom t - — it doth mean 
That potent gold seduc'd her virtue. Gold 
Can charm ev'n cold and frigid modesty. 
My gold shall gain, although I am not Jove, 
All that I would of beauty. 

AMARYLLO. 

Oh, how often 
Do we not act against our better feelings. 
In gratifying desires, which, once obtained, 
Are wormwood to the soul, although we know 
The poisonous nature of the draught we quaff ! 
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Restraint doth shed a radiance round the object 
Until our fancy paints it as the fruit 
Kept by th' Hesperian dragon — and we wish 
The sword of Perseus to obtain the prize ! 

HILARION. 

Love 's ever sentimental. Let us hence/ 

That I once more may see this wondrous wench, 

(Not to excite thy jealousy) but give 

My approval in thy choice — Thou kaowest 

My powers as a skilful connoisseur* 

How now, stargazer! what hath struck thee mute? 

AMARYLLO. 

There speeds the Bryad of this sainted grove. 

Soft as e'er fay tripp'd o'er the dewy mead ! 

She shall not now escape me. [Exit in pursuii. 

HILARION. 

There, amen ! 
Thus endeth Sir Morality's grave song ! 
By Heav'n ! a chase — Apollo in pursuit 
Of laurel-crown'd Daphne ! Ha, ha, ha ! [Exit. 
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SCENE III. 
A Garden. 

Enter cynthia, running, 

CYNTHIA. 

Oreat Juno shield me ! 

Lend me thine aegis, bright Athenian maid, 

And save me from this hot pursuing Nimrod ! 

r 

Heav'ns, here's a gallant would outstrip the wind. 
Overtake the gossamer-footed wench of yore 
Without the golden trick ! But softly — softly — 
Peace, panting bosom ! — hush thy beating heart, 
And give me breathing space. Ah me, he's here ! 

Enter am ab.yi,lo, pursuing, 

AMARYLLO. 

Beshrew that slender foot, as feathery swift 

As the dark-ey'd gazelle ! — thou laughing sprite ! 

In verity thou'dst tread the wreathed snow, 
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And leave it printless ! Ah/ thou little trifler. 
Why didst thou fly ine when I would rehearse 
The praises of those black Italian eyes ? 
Nay, I will follow thee like to thy shadow. 

CYNTHIA. 

What if I u^e deep magic skill, and make 
Myself all shadowless ? 

AMARYLLQ. 

Thou dost belie thy sex. 

CYNTHIA. 

As how, young gentleman? 

AMARYLLO. 

Because each woman is as fond of praise 

As she is of a rainbow-glowing dress ! 

Praise is the golden bait by which they're caught 

And jilted ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Ah ! I cry your mercy then — 
The bait that's offer'd is not gilt enough ! 
In sooth thou art a skilful varnisher — 
Was there not something more than praise — a some thing — 
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A word most monstrous — 

AMARYLLO. 

Love, I own, 'twas love ! 
Is it so monstrous ? I do love thee by — 

CYNTHIA. 

Ha! ha! swear not — for lovers' oaths are broken. 
And lovers' sighs are most unsavoury food ! 
Take counsel then, and love not. 

AMABYLLO. 

Say you so ? 

CYNTHIA. 

Love, Nereus like, assumeth every form ! 
The pining beauty sighs for secret love. 
Although that sigh be light as thistledown ! 
The coquette plies her snares for seeming love ! 
The haggard lord doth rouge his rusty cheeks. 
Fills up the furrows of his shrivell'd brow, 
Tightens his waist — and that's for gentle love ! 
The swaggering soldier frets, and fumes, and swears 
A dictionary of oaths — and all for love ! 
The silken moth of fashion lightly trips. 
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Uttering sweet-essenc'd sentences, afid o^es 
Through his gold-mounted ghtss-^for burning lore ! 
The schoolboy pares 'bont starry eyes, aod hciir 
Outravening the raven, and of teeth 
Of pearly whiteness, and of other nonsense 
'Bout beating hearts, and ne'er consuming fires — 
And all this clamour is for silly love ! 
The poet rakes his brains, and takes thereout 
Weedy conceits ^^for flowerets (rf lore -s growth ! 
The soul-subduing minstfel tries his art. 
Tuning his sighs to sweetly-breathing strains. 
And lightening tbus bis love-be-racked heart ! 
Thank heav'n my heart is ivee, and I can look. 
As from a mountain's height, on clouds below 
Clashing in direst conflict -^ while* the sense 
Of safety oft ^iH make us la»gb to scorn 
Th' impotence of such hot conflicting pow'rs ! 

AMABTLLO^ 

Thou art, itk sootb^ tbe rare Arabian bird ! 

CYI^THIA. 

Sappho did love — and drown'd herself for lore t — 
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Dido for love did wear the willow wand 1 — 
Look through the page of History, and there 
Painful hath ever been love's progress: — then 
Why wouldst thou have me love ? 

AMARYLLO. 

And hast thou not 
Some spark of vanity within thy breast 
Thy heart to ignite ? The cold formal nun 
Will ready ply the coquette's tricks, when that 
Her face hath claims to beauty ! 

CYNTHIA* 

But there have 
Been fond enthusiasts, who, in fancy's dream. 
In love's own beauteous paradise have revell'd. 
Till sense was frenzied — that when they have wak'd. 
Shuddering at life's realities, they 've curs'd 
Their fate, and died ! 

Enter hilarion. 

Art thou caught at last — 
But see — who hither wends ? 
Th' anatomy of a gnat doth bear a shape 
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Of better model than the first ; and then 
The second is a very crawling beetle ! 

CYNTHIA* 

Oh, that's our friend Sir Jasper ! who, though thin. 
Is yet a man of weight — a magistrate ! 

IllLARION. 

Sir Powerful, the village magistrate ! 

Authoritative as the Persian king, 

Who wisely whipped the waters o^ the Hellespont ! 

In grandeur of look, and majesty of mien, 

He 's another heav'n-sustaining Atlas-— 

With the like mists and clouds about his head, 

Enyeloping the nobler part of him. 

His brains ! He hath Alcides' brow, for all 

Approaching his revVence — bow, and scrape^ and bow, 

$tamm'ring, and making sad mincemeat of their words. 

Fearful to raise their downcast faces, else 

The lightning of his worshipful eyes would blast them ! 

In privilege he is great Jove himself! 

3elf-wiird as boisterous Eurus in his course -^ 

For in pronouncing one short simple word. 
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He can perform acts wondorfal — the stocks ! 

CYNTHIA. 

And that's his friend and counsellor — the sage. 

The scholar, gentleman, and hero — all 

Are kneaded well, and form that moving mass ! 

For thus doth run his own conceit — Yet though 

In thought he be as huge as Etna's self — 

In fact he is most humble — being truly 

Sir Jasper's parasite and menial — one . 

That would forswear the summer's glowing heat. 

Affirming it were wintry cold, to please 

His patron, saint and master ! They are here. 

Enter sir jasper and captain hector thraso. 

HILARION. 

So ho ! tilly-yally, tilly vally — 

SIR JASPER. 

What means that butcher-throated brazen lung? — 
Prithee, good fellow, stop that Stentor voice! How 
dost, fair excellence — how dost, beaming rosebud — 
how dost, beauteous paragon — how dost, most bright 
star o' the i^elkin? Let me touch that milk-white 
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hand — nay, an I will, else I were not true knigfat— - 
tallalla! 

HILARION. 

Prithee^ Sir Valiant^ who made thee a knight ? 

SIR JASPER. 

Thanks to my merits, the king; he has, forsooth, a 
rare discerning eye — but discernment is needless, wheo^ 
merit >hineth pre-eminently — tal lal la ! Was 't not so. 
Captain Hector ? 

THRASO. 

Most certainly, my most discerning cousin. 

HILARION. 

Pre-eminent as the nose upon thy face, which seem*- 
eth so thorough an adept in the Chaldean's art o' star- 
gazing. Hast been in the wars ? 

THRASO. 

The wars? 

SIR JASPER. 

Tal lal la! — ^the wars — in verity, the wars — tal lal la! 
— who art thou that asketh? Why, I qould shew thee 
wounds that would curdle thy blood, wert thou Hercules' 
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coufiin-german. Is it not so, Captain Thraso — is it not 
so? 

THBASO. 

Most certainly, my most redoubted cousin ! 

SIR JASPEIl. 

That was ere my noble friend, the Lord Miranda, 
went to the wars ! Hast ever been at court, fellows ? — 
They seem forward, cousin Hector : frown upon them, 
and make them wink ! 

[Aside. 

HILARION. 

Yea, verily, most potent, we be two humble hangers 
on at court, as it were ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Then hast thou seen my friend the Duke ! 

HILARION. 

The Duke ! — we humbly bow before your reveeeqce ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Ay, I discern by thy paanners, thou knovvest what 
good breeding signifietbr I forgive thy former rudeness, 
fellow. 
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THRASO^ 

Ay, we forgive thy former rudeness, fellow, 

SIR JASPER. 

By cock and pye, the Duke- hath been and is my 
intimate! — but boasting becometh not^ Prithee, how . 
fareth the stripling Prince ? 

AMARYLLO. 

Know ye, too, the Prince 1 

SIR JASPER. 

Know him! aye, for a wicked giddypate — for one 
in whom unadvised indulgence hath contaminated the 
purity of breeding! 

AMARYLI^C. 

Yet is he not reputed valiant? 

SIR JASPER. t 

Tal lal la! — as valiant as a bulrush in a storm — yet 
such is nature's manufacture ; but moreover he hath a 
tongue most flippant^— hath he not, cousin? 

THRASO« 

In solemn verity^ he hath — and, as my wisdom-gifted 
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cousin, the knight, saith, boasting become th not; — else 
could I tell tbee a laughable story of how I once chas- 
tised him ! 

HILARIOM. 

Ha ha -— so ho — tilly- vally — tilly-vally ! 

THRASO. 

Sirrah, wherefore dost thou shout aud laugh — is it in 
raillery — is it in contempt? 

HILARION. 

Listen to Sir Hector Thunderbolt : 
Whene'er he growls his godhead is in wrath ! 

THRASO. 

Godhead ! thQu strong-lung'd stripling — no abuse. 

HILARION. 

Then ass's hiad — an that will suit thee better. 

SIR JASPER. 

Cousin — Don Hector — ^he doth ^w abusive — (I will 
anticipate the {ray> and hence); [aside.'] Thou must 
chastise the boy. FareweH, bright fair ! -^^ anon expect 
me* {Exit. 
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HILARION. 

Look ye — fellow, boy — 

Sirrah, thou 'It find that boys have Bometimes beards 

The which can tickle. 

THRASO. 

Ha! 

HILARION. 

Ha ! Sir Burnell, the ass ! — 

THRASO. 

Down^ down, hot choler ! — look ye, boastful sir, 
I will play quittance with thee — look to it ! 

[Exit. 

CYNTHIA. 

Presuming on his title, and the authority his twenty 
acres of territory give him, the knight wishes to be 
imagined a courtier and soldier! Sir knights, I shall 

» 

expect ye. [Exit. 

HILARION. 

Thank thy stars. Prince — thy deserts are better 
known than thy face. An we had given their tongues 
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scope, our ears would have been astounded with a 
wondrous tale of how a certain Prince was chastised 
by a certain soldado : bat prithee, for good fellowship's 
sake^ let 's hence. \^Exeunt* 
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ACT II, 



SCENE I. 

A Street. 

Enter duke and leontine. 

9UKE. 

Then are the news confirmed that reach'd our ears,, 

Ev'n on the wings of rumour. Caracci 

Keeps this night a revel in his palace. 

At which all vassal nobles will attend 

To pay meet reverence to his council^ and 

Knit their compact yet more strongly. Marry^ 

We must ev'n face them in the threshold, ere 

They- have obtained their vantage ground . Hath Carlo 

Speeded to County Fabian with those same 

Letters which we indited ? 
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LBONTIN£. 

He hath, my liege ; 
And Fabian will despatch us speedy aid ^ 
And Padua will not fail to give assistance, 
And Milan too will haste to shew good service. 
Oh ! I would have my vengeance lightning-wing'd 
(So ill can my swelled heart brook cold delay). 
That I might crush this horrid incubus. 
This monstrous wretch Caracci. O my father ! 
My poor and suffering father ! 

DUKE. 

Nay, despair not : 
All will be well anon — Ihy father shall 
No longer fear these high confederate lords. 
Who have pursued him with such rancorous hate 
As vice imbibes at seeing modest virtue ! 
Yet thine, young Leontine, is an arduous task — 
Wert thou not 'troth'd to beauteous Isabel ? 

LEONTINE. 

Yet that, my li^e, will I root out ; so that 
It be indifferent to me as the glow 
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Of morning to the blinds or to the deaf 
The blithest strains of music ! 

DUKE. 

Fair and soft -«-- 
She yet with honour may be thine — of that 
Enough. Fve heard some tidings of the Prince 
By Piero his man t- by him I learn. 
He and Hilarion hasted 6n to Florence ; 
Meantime, ^tis meet we- wend us to the palace—- 
I as a pilgrim, thou a minstrel knight, 
.A merry Troubadour, with seeming news 
Of our own shipwreclc ; — so we may obtain 
Some surer tidings of their motions. Go 
Thou, and find the requisite apparel. 

lExit LEONTINE. 

I 

O Florence — Florence — • Florence ! — beautiful. 

Majestic, matchless Florence ! do I once 

More behold thee, :my sweet native city ?-^ 

Do I once more respire the gay perfume 

Of thy flow'r-enameird, plains, and bright Campagna> 

Lav'd by the silvery Arno — like a beauty, 
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A wanton beauty, lavishing her favours 

On thy proud rival, Pisa, and on thee, 

Thou brightest gem of cloudless Italy ! 

Yet, like that self-same beauty, thou art false 

And treacherous — fever'd with hot rebellion ! — 

Whilst IVe giv'n thy name to Moorish ears 

On the green plains of Palestine — thou hast 

Been tampering with a base adulterer ! 

And wculdst receive me as the Grecian harlot 

Her fond lord, great Agamemnon, welcomed ! 

But oh ! ten thousand curses on his head. 

Who, with his wily craft, hath drawn thee from 

Thy true allegiance and thy wonted faith ! 

Yet have I shewn him love, regard, and trust]: — 

But can the pearly tears of weeping spring. 

Or summer's glowing blushes, draw forth kindness. 

Or verdant smiles from the Arabian sands ? 

Kindness in some bosoms turns to gall, 

And deadly aconite — even as the toad 

Extracteth venom from the honied flow'r 

And benefits r^ceiv'd -^ what though they be* 
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In number equal to the stars that stud 

The heav'n-enzoning galaxy — are wip'd out, 

Ev'n by a reckless sponge, lest they should shame 

The receiver's nature*— turning it from that 

Same narrow channel, in the which ^t hath been 

Destin'd to run, and form a paradox ! lExit. 
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SCENE II. 
An Apartment in the Palace. 

• 4 

JULIAN CAnAcci discovered writing. 

CABACCI. 

Make thou good speed with this to Mantua — 

[Addressing Attendant. 
And this to Lord Faenza — this to Naples : 
Hence — hie thee away, as though life and death 
Waited on thy despatch, [Exit Attendant, 

Have I then toil'd through honour and dishonour. 
With the most fix'd resolve — determined 
To place my name upon the beaming schedule 
Of trumpet-tongued renown — and what have I 
Found — ambition ? — vanity of vanities ! 
After having climb'd the glassy height. 
Have not I been studious of my bane — 
Furnish'd a feather for the arrow's wing, 
Wherewith to strike me — am I not deprived 
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Of rest, of peace, of comfort, and of joy — 

Made my lot most bitter — complicated 7 — 

Ev'n in success, my cares — turned each 

Friend into an enemy — and increased 

Their numbers by a boisterous crew being jealous 

Of my superior pow'r — and made myself 

The scope for envy's shaft — the aim for censure. 

The mark for biting calumny and hatred ! 

Ah me — me*— me ! where now are the pleasures 

In which my heart would oft participate 

With youthful gladness — where now are the smiles, 

The welcoming laugh — the fond, heart-cheering look 

Which ever haiPd my near approach — to which 

My bosom gave a corresponding strain ! 

These things have been — (have?) will they ne'er again 

Gladden my breast? Vain, vain^ delusive hope ! 

The old and gnarled oak, that hath been struck 

With heav'n's blasting bolt, will not e'er again 

Burst forth in gay virescence — nor can I 

Be what I was ! I once, too, had a friend — 

Rosanua ! O God ! I must not think of him 1 
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My daughter -^ must I sacrifice thee also ? 
And this — all this — is thy work, ambition ! 
O devil ! that with an harlot's smiling face^ 
Hath made me what I am — ^ from what I was 
As chang'd as is the pure and unwrought gold 
Froq[i th' basest metal, or the ardent gaze 
Of the brave summer to the bloated form 
Of the anger-teeming cloud ! 
Like as a traveller from a mountain views , 
Thyself, imperial Florence ! he beholds 
Thy cloud-aspiring turrets — and thy spires 
Glittering in the morning beam — thy domes 
Rising majestical — thy palaces 
Fit habitations for Rome's mightiest god, 
The cloud-compelling Jove — and thy temples 
Rear'd 'midst grandeur : but, oh ! be doth not see 
Thy narrow alleys, and the wretchedness 

« 

Hidden by so much beauty : — so the wretch 
Pursuing meteor ambition, is led on. 
Whose radiance at near approach doth fade. 
Even as the amber-weeping rainbow ! 
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Enter francis cimarosa. 

Welcome 
Father ! — what said the Lady Isabel^ 
Would she consent to wed the .Lord Faenza? 

FRANCIS. 

My lord, she made excuses — wish'd to see you — 
Bath'd her fair cheeks with tears so piteously 
As though her heart would break. 

CARACCI. 

Poor Isabel ! 
By Heav'n it must not be — thou shalt not wed 
Against thy choice — the young Leontine — Oh ! 
I will burst through this chain that hath enthralled 
My better senses. What have I to do 
With pow'r or greatness ? have I not enough 
Of this world's blessings^ that I pine for more 
Like a young child desirous of each toy 
That greets its dazzled eyes? — Our strong desires 
Are the keen arrows of our longing hearts. 
Which we are madly aiming at the mark 

E 
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Of life — although removed from the ken 
Of our weak vision ! 

FRANCIS. 

Pow'r is ever grateful — 
And being tasted once^ the mind desires 
(Insatiate !) more — even to repletion ! 
Your scheme is form'd — your partisans await 
Your signal — and this politic marriage must 
Seal with success your high emprise ! But should 
You falter, or evince a shade of doubt — 
Could you then suffer cool contempt and scorn — 
Insults, and sneers, and jibes? — Pray pardon me, 
My noble lord^ if I do aught offend. 
But true love dictates what I utter ^ Could you 
Tamely endure all this — as patient as 
The strained camel ? — More than this, could you. 
After having 'joy'd th' highest offices 
Of state — allow each sorry stable-boy 
To scoff you? — each purse-proud boastful stripling 
To point his finger at you as you pass, 
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Shouting aloud, " There goes the would-be Duke ! — 

The mighty warrior who was frighted by 

The gleaming of his blade ! " — Each braggart lord 

To turn his back upon yo>u — meditating 

How to offend most painfully ! 

CARACCI. 

By heaven 
It must not, shall not be-^Back^ lenity ! 
Back to thy cell^ thou anchorite ! Come, sternness, 
And steel again my breast. My daughter said 
She would not wed ! She shall — what though it 

break 
Her heart ! O God ! O God ! my only child — 
My health, my joy, my life, my only child \ 
My lov'd Bianca's child, my Isabel! — 
Oh ! what a lot am I preparing for thee ) 
I — I — (O accursed wretch !) thy fMier ! 

FRANCIS. 

Why is thy mind, my lord, in such a state 
Of pupillage or vile bondage ? — In affairs 
Of deep concernment we should lay aside 
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All minor, triyial feelings, as we would 

DofF an old threadbare garment. What maxim 

Of human lore instructs us to reject 

Blooming fruition for a doubtful hope — 

Present palpable reality for 

Cold-blooded speculation? — Once embark'd. 

As thou art, it were folly to contend 

Against the sweeping current — then to make 

A virtue of necessity, doth argue 

A rightly tempered mind. 

CARACCI. 

Go thou and send my daughter to me straight. 

lExit CIMAROSA. 

There are some nations so ferocious, 
So hardened to all feeling, that they give 
Their poor and hapless victims the indulgence 
Of every pleasure ; so they feel regret 
More keen, more bitter, at relinquishment 
Of life so full of joyaunce — thus am I ! 
I've quaff'd of power's chalice, which contained 
Nectar more sweet than Circe's charmed bowl, 
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And Sense is drunk with tiptoe ecstacy — 

And Fancy 's the bemadden'd architect 

Of hopes fantastic as a summer's dream ! 

— The Task, which in the distance hidd'n appear'd . 

A paltry brook — on near approach assumes 

The aspect of the storm-be-raving sea — 

Yet must I pass it with a Jove-like skill. 

Ah me ! there lies — deep — deep-engulf 'd within, 

A wound which skilful leech may never probe — 

Nor balsam soothe — nor balm allay — nor anodyne. 

Nor medicinal herb e'er cure — but there 

It cankereth fast, fast, fast ! — My Isabel, 

Enter isabel. 
Thou comest at a moment when n^y heart 
Is as the raging waves — or as the dove, 
Sent from the hoary patriarch's ark, am I, 
That wing'd its silver wings, both east and west. 
And could not find a resting spot, until 
Again it settled on the self-same ark ! 

ISABEL. 

My father ! 
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CARACGI. 

I should be an outcast wretch, abandoned 
Co all the keenest mockery of the world — 
The mark for cool contempt, and cutting scorn — 
But thou, my child, wert destin'd for my saviour ! 

ISABEL. 

My lord; you speak in riddles. 

CARACCI. 

Is not then 
My meaning yet full palpable ? Pd speak 
Ev'n on the terms of thine own espousal 
With Lord Faenza — Nay, nay, do not look 
As if the fountains of thine eyes would yield 
Their pearly treasures — I have giv*n mine eye 
Full scope and measurement, ere Td consent 
To this same union. Thou hast, Isabel, 
Been heretofore obedient as the wave 
Is to the impulse of the guiding mind — 
Not Venus' doves more pliant to the touch 
Of their young blue-ey*d charioteer, than thou 
To my scarce-breathed wishes ! Oh ! thou art 
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My loadstar of delight - — my Cynosure, 
By whose bright beams Fd steer my shatter'd bark — 
Fond doating parents, whensoe'er they would 
Bequeath a death-bed blessing to their children. 
Will wish them like to old Caracci's daughter. 

ISABEL. 

In pity, Oh ! in pity, spare me, father! 

CARACCI. 

Why is thy brow thus gathered o'er with sorrow, 
Ev'n as a cloud full thunder«fraught above 
Some fair unruffled lake, the sweet resort 
Of a snow-bosom'd Dryad? Cheer thee up. 

My sweetest one. I would, dear Isabel, 

<■ 

Speak to thee of the Lord Faenza — tell thee, child, 
Of all his mighty deeds — his power, his wealth. 

ISABEL. 

Nay, spare me, father, spare me yet awhile. 
That I may weep in silence ! 

CARACCI... 

No cause this 
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For tears, but rather joy aunce and gay laughter ! 
Marry, where is the maiden whose soft eye 
Would not enkindle with the very thought — 
And whose enraptur'd senses would not revel 
In wild luxurious ecstacy ! 

ISABEL. 

Well I remember, when my mother lay 

On her last bed of death — I then was young. 

Ay, very young — but yet the scene was wrought 

Deeply in memory's tablet — and I oft 

Retrace each word, each act — She took me in 

Her languishing arms,, and often kiss'd my cheek. 

And look'd as though within her bosom pass'd 

Thoughts most hallow'd — then kiss'd my cheek again. 

And after, yours, — and, placing me in your 

Outstretched arms — forcing into her eyes 

All that remained of her ebbing life — 

As though mere utt'rance were vehicle too weak 

To bear her meaning, she conjur'd you, father, 

Ever to cherish Isabel — ever 
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To love her — Oh ! by her blessed spirit^ 

Which now, perchance, surveys us — do not, father, 

Dear, dearest father, force me to this act ! 

CARACCI. 

Why this is folly, weakness, Isabel I 

Have I not lov'd thee, cherish'd thee, guarded thee 

As misers guard their idolized gold, 

Lest ev'n the gale of Heav'n should injure thee? 

And for this match, believe me, gentle wench, 

T has cost me anitious days, and sleepless nights. 

To bring it to completion — Do not, then, 

Spurn the good fortune which awaits thy beck. 

ISABEL. 

And, oh ! wouldst thou contract two bodies, when 
Their hearts can never meet ? Think not, father, 
'Tis the mere utterance of a few set words, 
A few brief sentences before a surplic'd 
Minister of heav'n, can form true wedlock. 
Constraint will never make two hearts to beat 
In gentle unison. Words,, words, my lord. 
Will oft belie the heart where love is not ! 
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CARACCI. 

Love is the bauble which the poets clothe 
In rainbow hues, which please the ravish'd eye. 
Of love the minstrel sings, when with his fingers 
He sweeps the breathing shelly and feeds the ear 
With sweetest sounds, until the sense, bewilder'd. 
Dreams of fair Cupid's bow and laughing eyes. 
His honey-pointed arrow, and of hearts 
Bound with silken bonds — and of gallant knights 
Shivering 'neath the rays of the laughing moon. 
Uttering soft serenades — and such like phantasies ! 
But strip it of its peacock-glowing plumes. 
And what then is that self-same bauble love ? 
Like as the shatter'd instrument, which once 
Flung its sweet numbers to the listening gales, 
It now gives nought but discord : — such is love. 

ISABEL. 

Youth seldom takes the philosophic view 
Of calculating and prudential age. 
Tell the poor wretched bankrupt, that be hath 
The wide world's treasures lying at his feet — 
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Or tell the starving beggar that he is 

Earth's mightiest monarch, and he will believe it 

Soon as the girl that love's a wild romance ! 

. CARACCI. 

And why not, fair one ? — if we only think so, 

Thou wilt have each earthly pleasure round thee — 

Riches, and shining treasures, honours, rank, 

All that young beauty sighs for — if aught fail^ 

Wish for 't only, and on th' unruffled wings 

Of swift volition, enjoyment will arrive — 

Thy very thoughts shall have fruition, girl ! — 

We bear the seeds of happiness in ourselves. 

The fisher trims his little bark, and scuds 

Across the ocean's surges, though the heav'ns 

Pour forth their wrath — The young and handsome youth. 

Wedded to painted ugliness, enjoys her 

As though she were another star-bright Juno, 

Fresh from the silvery waves of Canathus ! 

ISABEL. 

Ay, but there's one thing wanting — without which 
Beauty is black deformity, and each 
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Joy containeth nought but bitterness^ 

Or aspic poison -^serpent-like, can give 

Itself a wound incurable — fraught with 

The principle of suicide — laughter 

Is only mockery, and pleasure pain. 

And smiles the writhings from a tortur'd brain — 

The downy couch appears a flinty bed. 

The verdant earth a barren wilderness. 

And man a monster It is sweet Content ! 

CARACCI. 

Let thy sleep-imprison'd fancy burst the chains 

That now inthral it — Thou art^ Isabel, 

Ev'n as the jaundic'd wretch, who looks around 

With eyes distempered, deeming each thing chang'd. 

Forgetful that the change is in himself. 

Ha ! dost thou smile incredulous upon me ? 

Then will I play the doating fool no longer : 

Baaishing all kindness from my bosom, 

I will no more entreat — I will command — 

And see, proxid girl ! that thou obey my 'best. 
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Enter Attendant, 
Attendant. 
My gracious lord — 

CARACCI. 

Away 1 1 will bend thy stubborn spirit -r- 1 

Will use the privilege of Italian fathers ! 

Attendant. 
My lord, might I entreat — 

CARACCI. 

I say, begone — 
Away, sir ! Am I master Tiere, or you ? 

{Exit Attendant. 
But wherefore speak I thus ? My Isabel, 
My child, my fondest girl, my Isabel ! 
Oh, I am sore beset with troubles, cares. 
And all the sad anxieties of office ! — 
These oft vex my nature, chang^ my humour. 
And raise my spleen — Indeed, my fondest girl, 
Ev'n now I play a desperate game, and can 
Only be sav'd by thee ! I fear to meet 
One whom Pve injur'd — Well, no more of that— 
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And old Faenza will not aid my purpose. 

Except his meed be mine own Isabel ! 

Canst thou refuse me ? — Nay, look up, my sweet : 

I must not be refused — cannot — will not. 

— Thou wilt — thou wilt ! — Oh ! thou art blest for 

this: 
As truly blest as was the girl of Greece 
That gave her father sustenance from her breast. 
And bright-ey'd Venus, with her laughing boy. 
The mischief-loving archer, shall attend you — 
Each day shall shine upon you, as it were. 
The link of a long ever-flowering chain — 
And oh ! each rosy-winged hour shall be 
Pregnant with perfume — ravishing to the sense — 
Teeming with joy, and soul-enrapturing bliss ! 
Why now, thou smilest! and thy ruby lips 
Glow like the weeping Iris — and thy cheeks 
Are deep carnationM like an evening sky 
When blushing Vesper gaily trips along, 

Scattering her odorous tribute — And thine eye 

Art thou not happy, sweet ? 
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ISABEL. 

Most truly blest 
In pleasuring thee, my dearest^ dearest father. 
Ingrate that I was opposing thee — 
Raptur'd in my obedience — My poor heart 
Will surely break ! — (Weeps.) 

CARACCI. 

Why how now, Isabel ? 
Laughing and weeping as a little child — 
That knows not why it laughs, or why it cries — 
Prithee answer me ! — What, nothing but sobs? 
Girl, thou wilt anger me — 

ISABEL. 

Nay, now I smile again ! 
My heart is sailing on a' sea of rapture. 
And senses are be-madden'd with delight ! 
Tears are the gladsome harbingers of joy, 
As the dark heralds of heart-rending woe. 
I wept to think your goodness bears with me ! 

CARACCI. 

Yes, thou art all mine own '— Oh ! thou wilt deem 
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Thy duty rigorous, and my heart all stone ! 

Despair hath made it indurated ; yet. 

Although as hard as adamant, there flows 

An everlasting fount of love for thee — 

Which winter cannot freeze, nor summer parch. 

But still it flows an Horeb ! Fare thee well ! [Exit, 

ISABEL. 

Farewell ! farewell ! Oh, in that one short word 

How all my joys are centred ! — Ay, farewell ! 

Farewell my father — farewell happiness — 

Farewell my dreams of youth ! — farewell thou bird, 

Silver-plumag'd Hope, the fabled Phoenix, 

That with thy gladsome notes each morning call'd 

My senses forth from their Elysian dreams 

To waking palpable bliss — all, all, farewell ! — 

And oh! more than all^ farewell Leon tine! 

Break, break my heart ! for kindly death would bring 

Oblivion of my woes ! — (Weeps.) 

But yesterday 
Was I not the happiest of the happy I 
What though I wept for him — the absent one — 
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Still through my mist of tears did I behold 

An Eden smiling — Oh, I was most happy ! -^ 

But yesterday I was an hopeful heir — 

To-day hath like an envious rival come, 

Challeng'd mine heirship — gained all, and left 

My weeping heart a bankrupt ! 

Is this the end of all my happiness ? 

Is this the picture which my fancy drew 

Of future joys and ever-blooming love ? 

When hope inspir'd, and anticipation, 

With elfin powV, ne'er faiPd to conjure up 

Visions of heav'n's own imagining. — 

Anticipation ! art not, O serpent fiend ! 

A cherub to the eye ? unto the heart 

A devil ? And thy gifts, are they not like 

The fruit that floateth on the dead sea wave. 

Blooming as Hesper's apples to the gaze ; 

But ashes, bitter ashes to the lips? 

Thou leadest on, with meretricious smiles. 

Imagination in thy silken chains. 

Through flow'ry plains of feign'd reality — 
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Where jocund spring smiles mirthfully^ and flow'rs 
Laugh in perpetual beauty, and the gale 
Breathes forth Arabian odours — 'wildering 
All sense and pow'r of thought, till we approach 
Enjoyment's goal — then, like a traitorous friend. 
Thou leav'st us naked in thy mazy labyrinth, 
A mark for scom-ey'd disappointment's shafts ! 
— But I will play the weeping fool no longer — 
Courage, heart, that I may brave the worst ! 



[ExU. 
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SCENE IIL 
Council Chamber, 

cARAcci, Nobles, Attendants, i^c. 

CARACCI. 

For these assurances, my noble lords^ 
Accept our humble thanks, nor doubt our will 
To do ye excellent service — Ay, the hour 
Is now at hand t' assay ypur hearts^ and try 
The purity of their metal. This ye know — 
The hypocrite oft struts in saintly garb, 
With eyes uprais'd, all wedded untoheav'n — 
The coward oft will descant upon acts 
Of fellest bravery, and majestic stride. 
Like a young Hector, armed cap-a-pee — 
And the black-hearted traitor will appear 
A vamish'd man of honour — ofily till 
Opportunity, the true probative. 
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Comes like a wizard^ with enchanted wand. 

And strips them of their sun-besparkling plumage ! — 

And this full well we know, there is not one 

Of your whole numbers whose heart, head, and hands. 

Senses and feelings, are not all be-press'd 

On the successful issue of this venture — 

Therefore with greater confidence we read 

Words of deep import which we now receiv'd 

From Lord Faenza, our old firm ally : — 

(Reads.) 

*' The Lord Faenza to Lord Caracci, greeting 
and salutation — From accredited authority have 
we learned that Carlo Miranda, once Duke of 
Florence, hath concluded his battles in Palestine, 

» 

and is now returning to clelim the kingdom which 
formerly appertained unto him in our own Italy. 
Of this we have given the earliest intelligence. 
Be assured of our love in constancy, and our 
assistance in extremity. 

*> Thy loving cousin, Faenza/\ 

« 

Now, noble hearts ! . 
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Why gaze ye, lords ? Tis true Miranda comes. 
Are my words basilisks, that thus ye stand 
In silent horror and amazement lost? 
Ye lords — noble lords — princes of Florence — 
Ye would be mighty men, ye pseudo-patriots f 
Ye who ev'n now spoke in such boastful terms 
As though each breast contained a lion's heart — 
Can the bare mention of Miranda's name 
Lock up all pow'r of utterance, that ye gaze 
As though a cockatrice had cross'd your path^ 
Ye base white-liver'd crew ? 

1st Noble. 

m 

I 

My lord, there's need 
To pause ere we do hasten this affair. 

CARACCI. 

What! thou wouldst play the politician's part — 
Turn, like the feather which adorns thy cap. 
With every wind of heav'n — wouldst veer and change. 
And change and veer again, till thou couldst slumber 
In safety's lap — and spend the day in dalliance 
With some white silken girl, whose very frown 
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Would bring the lily's paleness on thy cheeks — 
And thou dost call thyself a man ! O monstrous ! 

2d Noble. 
Lord, though thine eyes could dart forth instant 

death. 
Or each word were an arrow, yet I'll pause ; 
Nor hazard life to humour the caprice. 
Or mad ambition, of our proudest noble ! 

CARACCI. 

Caprice, ambition ! — why, thou trembling villain^ 
Thou wert most urgent to abet my plan : 
But thou art scared ev'n with danger's shadow. 
Caprice ! — Now, by my noble father's ashes. 
Were it a man who thus had taunted me, 
Fd give him manly usage ; but the words 
Of a weak milky girl pass heedless by me, 
Ev'n as the breath of a distemper'd fool* 

3d Nobk. 
Don Caesar of Bertolo speaketh well — 
What ! shall we rush into the lion's mouth ? 
'Twere childish rashness — madness ! 



mm?' 
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CARACOI. 

Speak again. 
And my good thirsty blade shall drink thy blood ! 

4th Noble. 
Don John Montalva spoke right passing well. 

CARACCI. 

Again ! — who dares to second this thing's insults ? 

Was H thou — or thou — or thou, grey-headed dotard ? 

Let me but see one curl on any brow — 

Let me but see one sneer on any lip — 

Let me but hear one whisper, so it be 

In scorn or cool contempt — Yet wherefore do I 

Thus chafe and fret myself, to hear the words 

Of such vile, coward, shallow-pated knaves. 

Not one of whom possesses comprehension 

To understand a scheme, or plot a deed. 

Might chronicle his name to future ages ? 

No — they must have nought but candied words. 

Sweetmeats and sugar-plums to tickle their palates ; 

Soft melting strains to meet their prurient ears, 

Fantastic dances for their nimble feet, 
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And robes well-fash i on *d for their ivory limbs. 
That they may pUy mad loverir with their shadows ! 
Out on ye, miscreants^ — out on ye, bloodless 
Villains ! — Go, an ye will, and crouch before 
Miranda, and entreat his pardon I 

[Exeunt Noblc». 
Gone — 
All gone ! — And could not shame, remorse, or fear^ 
Their plighted vows, or their reviving manhood. 
Withhold their steps? — Oh, curses on tiieir heads ! 
Would that I had dark magic's skill to pour 
My curses on them like the fiery deluge 
That swallow'd.up Gomorrah — they should feel 
What now I feel ! Oh ! patience — patience — patience— 
Or heart will burst ! The friar accursed friar — 
Thou devil, though with human form endow'd -r- 
Thou fiend of hell — thou serpent — fatal spawn 
Of that the woman-tempter ! O Caracci ! 
Here •< — here once bloom'd a smiling paradise, 

{^Striking his breast. 
A flowery Eden, till the false one came, 
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And blasted all its beauty ! 

Enter francis. 

Thou art here^ 
My excellent counsellor, my sapient priest — 
See the gay finish to thy hair-drawn plans ! 

FRANCIS. 

My lord, am I to blame ? Can I infuse 

The eagle's glowing fire into the form 

Of the wind-trembling dove ? Can I impart 

The lion's valour to the timorous fawn ? 

Were I indeed as great as Hercules, 

As strong as heav'n-sustaining Atlas — then 

One iron-sinew'd arm could well achieve 

A deed that might the cheekis of thousands blanch ! 

Yet calm yourself, my lord — 

CARACCI. 

Calm ! lam calm — as hate 
Inveterate. — Oh ! this, this is the curse 
Of treason, to be bearded by the thing 
We would despise — to meet the deadly scorn 
Of those we deadly scorn — to reason with 
The prating fool — to draw the venona^from 
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The fangs of hatred — ward the shafts of malice — 
Quench the fire of rashness — heat the coward 
With sparks Promethean — and arouse the sluggard ! 
To be the slave of slaves — ^ the veriest Helot 
That ever sweated 'neath the scorching sun ! 
— Fortune, I thank thee for my blessed lot! 

FRANCIS. 

Nay, patience, good my lord — 

CARACCI. 

Preach to the winds ! 
I tell thee, priest, Pm.ruin'd, lost, undone — 
And thou, forsooth, dost talk to me of patience ! 
Thou wilt have no Cardinal's hat from me : 
Get thee a coxcomb hood, with ass's ears — 
A motley coat, and bauble for thine hand — 
For, priest, I tell thee Pm an arrant bankrupt 
In name, in fame, in wealth, in pow'r, in greatness ! 

FRANCIS. 

My gracious lord — 

CARACCI. 

Peace, peace, weak-headed babbler ! — 
Farewell^ <> honour ! that hath been to me 
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A brightly-beaming Cynosure. — Farewell 

My deeds of martial daring, which have crown'd 

My throbbing temples with enlaurell'd wreaths — • 

And sweird my heart with youthful pride^ until 

I felt elated as the Greek Iskander^ 

When hail'd akin to Ammon ! — Farewell shame. 

That oft hath steep'd my cheeks with burning blushes. 

And my pulse fever'd ! — And, oh ! more than all. 

Farewell my beauteous and unspotted name. 

That shed an halo roundmy brow — until 

Each gazing eye was dazzled, and I hop'd 

(O hope unprofitable !) to keep as pure 

As the unclouded vertic sun ! 

Enter Attendant. 
How now — thy news^, blunt fellow ? 

. Attendant. 
Good my lord, two strangers have arriv'd 
With news of our late Duke's discomfiture 
By sea, when not a soul survived to tell 
That day's ill tiding ! 
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CAKACCl. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Give me thine hand ; again 

I breathe anew, and my dull sluggish blood 

Resumes its healthful course. — My guardian 

Genius, wheresoever thou ^rt, I thank thee ! 

Already do I deem the golden wreath 

Circling my brow — already do I grasp 

The rod of pow'r — already do I feel 

Exalted with an apotheosis ! 

All kings are earthly gods — For this alone 

Did awe-struck nations deify of yore 

Jove and his heav'nly conclave — and the host 

Of constellated heroes — and the stars. 

Brave Vesper's pageantry. -^ Go thou and call 

Those runaway lords, that their dull ears may hear 

Such welcome news, and bid them to the banquet. 

Thy speed is leaden — away ! lErit jprancis. 

^Waves to the Attendant, who exit. 
•i 
Ay, I will use them for my tools — fit tools 

To serve my purposes — then cast them off, 
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That they may know their meanness — They would be 

Friends in success, but in adversity 

Most deadly-venom'd foes ! Worldly friendship ! 

Fie ! 'tis a bauble wherewithal to please 

The eye of childishness, for wise men laugh 

The word to ridicule — 'Tis a bubble 

That shineth for a moment^ and then bursts — - 

Bursting from very emptiness — A name 

Written on sand, which one small wave wipes out 

As though it ne'er had been ! The aspic lurks 

Beneath the blushing rose — Beneath the smile 

Sweet as e'er lit the lips, of angel, lies 

A leprous soul — it is the soul of friendship ! 

'Twill follow gilded folly, like a dog 

Well train'd, obedient — Let a threadbare saint 

Approach — 'twill fly him like one tainted with 

The deadly plague — 'Twill buzz into your ears 

Its tones of adulation — scatter 'fore your feet 

Its melting candied sweetmeats — fawn upon you — 

Dance gaily round you — sighing forth the while 

" My lord — mv gentle lord — the gracious god 
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Of my idolatry — command thou my 
Servicea to the deaths my patron saint ! '' 
Shifting its judgment by thy fortune's glare, 
As madman's brains obey the changing moon : 
Let the sky darken with an April show'r. 
And it is scared — O fie ! fie upon it ! 
It smelleth rank as hell ! 

Enter francis. 

— What say the lords ? 



They humbly wait your presence, good my liege. 

CARACCI. 

Come speedy in. Now fortune guide my course, 

And I will yet gain Florence! lExit, 

FRANCIS. 

So all works well, and I shall yet obtain 
The Cardinal's cap — then will my pent-up soul 
Burst from its prison-house, and take a flight 
Shall mock the eaglet's hardiness. — And so 
They feast ! — feast on, ye dull and hungry curs ! — 
Ye laugh and jest when that ye thrust a young 



FRANCIS. I 

I 
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And paly- weeping girl into the arms 

Of double-bent age ! (O prostitution !) 

But I willy like a master spirit^ mar 

Your silk-drawn schemes ! Ay, blue-ey'd Isabel, 

I love thee with as hot a flame as would 

Scorch up Faenza's freezing heart. — Shall age 

Balk th' expectation of flush fiery youth ? 

Shall policy subdue love's empery ? 

Ill to her, and so use love's sorceries. 

As ev'n to charm the circumambient air ; 

And sue — and sue — and pour into her eap 

The subtlest poison — and sigh forth the while 

Prayers — soft entreaties — adjurations ^ — 

And praise the glances of her melting eye. 

And laud the vermil of her downy cheek. 

And count the beauties of her lips — hair — waist — 

And rain down kisses on her swelling neck — 

Until, like a cunning artificer, 

I shape her appetite to my desire ! 

An(^ opportunity is all I lack. 

Helen, the Grecian run'way, would perchance 
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Have been Lucrece's prototype, had not 

The wily Trojan shepherd watch'd his time 

To sigh his tale of love into her ear, 

When that her love-bemoisten'd eye proclaim'd 

Her bosom*s secret. — Danger shall not pall me : — 

If young Leander had not swam the sea. 

He ne'er had panted forth his soul, eiishrin'd 

Within the sanctuary of Hero's arms — 

He woo'd the danger, but he lost his pains ! 

Coerulean Neptune caught the swan-like boy. 

And made him his ambrosial Ganymede ! 

— Though Fortune's breath doth bellow forth my canvas, 

And my glad bark careereth o'er the wave. 

Like a young stalworth knight on foaming steed — 

And opportunity doth smile upon me — 

Yet must I be as wary as the serpent ! 

And though Caracci hate me, yet I'm safe — 

Necessity ofttimes will sugar o'er 

The cup of hate inveterate ! {^Exii. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE I. 
A Chamber. 

# 

Enter Isabel, Attendant following. 

ISABEL. 

Take thou this letter, Beatrice, and give it 
With thine own hand unto the stranger knight. 
But now return'd from Palestine — Of him 

I would inquire of one but go — 

[Exit Attendant. 
That which is grating to our feelings, we. 
Apt in excuses, think impossible. 
Shall I then wed Faenza ? Heav'n forbid ! 
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Can fathers' bosoms be so indurated 

They feel nor love, nor pity — though iron can 

Be soften'd by the influence of fire ! 

Out, out, on avarice — Fathers gladly sell 

Their children's hearts for gold — then smile, and smile. 

To think they 've done a deed to be recorded 

By quill pluck'd from an angel's pinion ! 

Yet if this news be true, that he is dead ! 

But no, no, no — that cannot, cannot be ; 

Yet if it should — then life were not worth keeping ! 

O life, life ! well might the ag'd cynic rail — 

Well might the merry laugher laugh — and well 

Might the sad weeper weep hot burning tears 

Of shame and anguish — for I've not perus'd 

Much of thy full-fraught volume, ere Vve learn'd 

That truth is as a jewel in the sea. 

And that the diver must dive fathoms deep 

To gain the pearl — that custom is the upas 

Dripping with deadly poison all around—^ 

That fashion is the sulphury simoom. — 



.^ 
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And slander the light'ning shaft to strike each heart 
With unrespective wound ! 

Enter francis. 

FRANCIS. 

I 

There, there she stands — another Semele, 
The black-ey'd maid, before enraptur'd Jove ! 
Now may my stars on me propitious beam ! 
Daughter, all hail ! 

ISABEL 

Father, thy benison ! 

FRANCIS. 

Thou hast it fervently — 

But wherefore doth thine eye, where only love 

Should fondly nestle, cast such 'wilder'd glances ? 

ISABEL. 

O father, I have on my heart such griefs ! 

FRANCIS. 

Then shrive, and by a free confession ease 
Thy labouring heart ! And is it that alone ? 
The wounds inflicted on young beauty's heart 
Are quickly heal'd ! 
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ISABEL. 

Are there not wounds that mock the secret art 
Of subtlest leech ? 

FRANCIS. 

Yet would I be that leech ! 
Thou dread*st to wed that age-betamed lord^ 
Wishing the rather for some lusty youth ! 
Lady, there is a way — Didst thou — O didst 
But know the fulness of my love I 

ISABEL. 

Thy love ? 
True, true, thou lov'st me with a holy love-- — 
Pure, undefiPdy white as immaculate snow ! 

FRANCIS. 

Pure, uttdefird it is — 

ISABEL. 

I thank thee, father — ^ 
Thank thee, in verity. 

FRANCIS. . 

Still — still unconscious ^^ 

1^1 side ^ 



^ 

> 
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Then will I speak in terms more palpable! 
Hark, in thine ear (whispers) — Dost understand me 
now ? 

ISABEL. 

O, thou wretch ! most foul libidinous wretch : 

Speak, in a whisper speak, lest that thine own 

Ears should hear, and thine own tongue should blast 

thee \ 
O Nature ! why dost thou delay to give 
Ev'n t9 the cold inanimate stones a tongue^ 
That they may curse this monster 1 

FRANCIS« 

But hear me, beauty --«&ay« and smooth that brow, - 
That furrow'd brow — in sooth, it ill becomes thee ; 
Soften those eyes again in which stem wrath 
Hath lit its torch *-- bend not that swanlike neck ; 
It doth despoil thy loToliness ! 

ISABEL. 

Away \ 
O that mine eyes could blast thee ! 
Monster — dev'l incarnate — priest! — Ha! back, sir, back! 
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Satan did tempt our mother Eve in guise 

Of subtlest serpent — thou, enclothed in 

Heav'n's native livery, wouldst lead astray 

My feminine virtue ! 

The shafts of sin fly doubly venom'd, when 

He comes unmasked in religious semblance ! 

Out on thee^ friar, thou 'rt damn'd for this — if this 

Can sink thee lower in the depths of hell ! 



FRANCIS. 

Yet am I not a man — 

Subject to all the passions of a man — 

Gifted with all the powers of a man — 

Possessing all the appetites of a man ? 

Bar not from me, then, the privilege 

Of common nature ! When I cloth'd myself 

With these black garments, think ye I did divest 

My bosom of all feeling — mine eyes o' the pow'r 

Of vision, or discriminating 'twixt 

Fair beauty's self and loathsome ugliness ? 

Nature will always vindicate her rights. 
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ISABEL. 

Thy breath is pestilence ! 

What ! wouldst thou act as did the priests of old, 
(Fit prototypes of thee !) when they selected 
.Young blooming virgins from the suppliant throng. 
To satiate their lust concupiscible?- 
While they, poor fools, did deem that they received 
The chaste embraces of omnipotence ! 
Accursed — monstrous fancy — out upon thee ! 

FRANCIS. 

Perchance thou hat'st the priest, because he's drest 
In priestly 'parel — would the rose not yield 
Its wonted fragrance though encloth'd in blue? 
Would not the lady lily smell as sweet 
EnjeweU'd in the rose's hiie ? Then what 's 
In outward semblance? — love despises that, 
And, wiping away all proud digtinctions. 
Looks to the soul enshrin'd within the man! 
Young Dian deem'd Endymion 'bove all peer, ^ 
Though she a bright divinity, and he 
A low-born mortal ! 



I 

I 

) 
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ISABEL. 

Array the sin in roses ! — Let me pass ! 

Oh that the garb of meek religion 

Should screen a thing of such impiety, 

Whose bosom^ like a charnel-house, would make 

The very day to sicken at the sight ! 

Obey me, priest, and let me pass ! 

FRANCIS. 

Yet stay: — 
I never wish'd to be a smooth-tongued flatterer 
In beauty's court, when summer-swarming bevies 
Of love-consiimiag striplings, wrack their brains 
For phrases savouring of wit — Thou wouldst 
Perchance prefer 

A sleek-skinn'd Sybarite — a wanton bird, 
A gaily-plumag'd paroquet — an ape 
That looks into the glass, as though it saw 
Mirror'd therein the Grecian sculptor's god. 
When nought 's reflected but the face of one 
Who is indebted to his tailor's art 
For all his merit — one too who, forsooth^ 
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Studies to bind his hair in essenc'd wreaths. 
And lay his head in some white beauty's lap, 
And waste his breath in kisses ; — strip the wings. 
The gaudy wings, from off the butterfly. 
And the sole remnant is a writhing worm. 
Which one slight tread will crush ! 

ISABEL. 

Priest, let me pass ! 
Think'st thou to frighten me ? 
Look at me, sir, and mark 
If fear hath rifled from my woman's cheek 
One particle of blood. — Are tny lips blanch'd ? 
Thou vainly think'st to daunt me ! Let me pass 1 
The tim'rous dove, infuriate with despair. 
Forgets her weakness, and doth fiercely peck 
The strong-wing'd eagle ! 

FRANCIS. 

Yet one moment hear me ! 

ISABEL. 

Let me pass 

Free as the wind of heaven ! O thou wretch ! 
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Black-hearted villain ! Thus^ and thus^ my scorn 

Spit I upon thee ! [Exit, 

FRANCIS. 

She is gone ! Confusion ! 

Besotted^ lustful madman that I am ! 

And must I^ like another Tarquin, rush 

Ev'n to my ruin ? — I will after her. 

Soften her anger^ lest she tell her tale 

Unto the count ! [^Exit. 
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SCENE II. 

Another Apartment. 
ISABEL and CARACCI greatly agitated, 

CARACCX. 

Oh villain ! villain I have I nurtur'd thee 

That thou shouldst sting me like the poisonous asp. 

But with a tongue thrice venom'd ! Isabel, 

My sweetest child, compose thyself. I will 

Have terrible vengeance — ay, I will be like 

The hunger-madden'd lion, but with thrice 

His fierceness ! Nay, sit thee down, my dearest, 

He shall not harm a single hair of thee. 

Though it would make me. monarch of the earth. 

ISABEL. 

My dearest father ! 

CARACCI. 

Nay, ease thine heart, my love ! 
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He shall not even gaze on thee with those 

His hot lascivious eyes — I'll have — What, ho ! 

Who waits without ? 

Enter Attendant. 
Send the monk hither. Avmy ! 

[£xiV Attendant. 
Get thee in, my fond one, get thee in — 
Nay, not a word, my Isabel; farewell ! [Leads her out. 
He would debauch -^ whom — whom would he debauch ? 
My daughter — curse him —my daughter, Isabel ! 
As pure as purity itself — as white 
As feather'd snow-just fall'n upon the bosom 
O' the moon-kiss'd earth — And could he not have cool'd 
His hot and gushing blood elsewhere ! What, ha 1 

FRANCIS enterss 
Art thou then come ? Have I then got thee ia 
My power? thou villain, — cowled monster — wretdi 
Who art not fit to live ! 

FRANCIS. 

My lord, what means this usage ? Doth it 'seem 
A sacred minister of holy church ? 
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CARACCI. 

The church disowns thee, lust-befouIed wretch ! 

The church ! * ha, ha> ha ! the church ! saidst thou the 

church? — 
My daughter, sir, my daughter — ■ Know you now 
My meaning — or deal I still in riddles ? 
A father would avenge his daughter's wrongs ! 

FRANCIS. 

My lord, I stand in utter ignorance — 

CARACCI. 

Ay^ so cool ! — then will I hold no longer. — 
Why, guilt is trac'd in characters of fire 
Upon thy front ! thine eyes as yet dart forth 
Their flames of lust ! I will have just revenge ! 

(Drawing,) 

FRANCIS. 

Think you, my lord, to fright me thus ? Nay, hear me ! 
I will be heard, though you do stain your sword 
In my heart's blood, yet my last words shall be 
That I am innocent ! What strange delusion 
O'erpow'rs your sense, my lord ? Think'st thou that I -— 
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That I, your humblest servant — ay, your slave — 
Whose every act hath been to do you service — 
Whose ev'ry thought hath been to further your 
Deep schemes of policy — and shew my love, 
My boundless gratitude — that I should dare 
To wrong the Lady Isabel ! 

CARACCI. 

Didst not but now — ay, curse thee, priest! — didst not 
Even now contaminate her with — 

FRANCIS. 

What? 

CARACCI^ 

With a disclosure of thy hot desires ? 

FRANCIS. 

My gracious lord, I knew full well, believe me. 
That some delusion, as a spell, had charm'd 

Your better judgment. I pollute ? what, I ? 

I deceive my gracious master ? I ? — 
Who hath been most princely in his benefits 
Conferr'd on his poor slave ! The lady, sir. 
Must have mista'en my meaning. I spoke to her 
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Of my vast love — my wish, my ^ willingness 
To do her special service — I conjured her 
To do your bidding as a duteous child ! 
She^ being lost in thought, and wo-begone^ 
As oft with love-crossM maids is customary. 
Presently conceives my proffer'd services 
As love's avowal ! 

CARACCI. 

Could I but think so, 
Cimarosa.' — I do sore mistrust this priest laside] ; 
In observance must I be most keen 
And Argus-ey'd — I must yet dally with him. 
For use thus wills it. Cimarosa, thou 

FRANCIS. 

My lord, if yet my zeal doth lack probation, 
Assay it with what test soe'er you please ; -^ 
Be it a task of Hercules, I'll do 't ! 
Nor lack I circumspection — for by spies, 
Minions well-train'd, vigilapt, and active, 
I have discovered — 
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CARACCI. 

What? 

FRANCIS. 

Your enemy, 
John of Rosanna ! 

CARACCI. 

My bravest friar, 
My friend, my genius — thou hast instill'd 
Fresh life within me, and my spirits feel 
'Drunk from ecstatic joy ! Rosanna ! Ah ! 
John of Rosanna in my pow'r ! Kind Heav'n, 
I thank thee ! While Rosanna lives, I am 
Nothing, or next to nothing — but Rosanna 
Being shorter by the head, Caraoci is 
The master-spirit of the age ! In — in — 
Let us be speedy — in. \Exeimt. 
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SCENE III. 

A Street. 

Enter duke and leontine, both disguised^ 

LEONTINE. 

My liege I 

DUKE. 

We grant thee thy request — but on thy life. 

As thou dost set a value on our love. 

Avoid discovery — for that, like to \ 

A poisonous blight. 

Would murder quick our newly-budding scheme. 

LEONTINE. 

My gracious sovereign^ I do humbly thank thee. 

DUKE. 

Nay, now no time for thanks : haste thee to meet 
Thine Isabel •— tell her Leontine lives — 
But do not rashly tell her he is here^ 

H 
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Away ! — yet, that to our inyitation 

We be not lacking aptness, meet us here 

With speed ; so we attend the banquet. [^Exit, 

LEONTINE. 

O task of hardness ! — - thus to see, to hear. 

To speak to her I dote on — and to play 

The dissembler's cruel part ! Heav'n only knows 

If I shall e'er possess thee, Isabel'; 

But it is life to know that thou art true ! ^EaAt. 
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SCENE IV, 

A Garden^ Moonlight, 

ISABEL abo^e at a Balcony, 

ISABEL. 

Oh, how the hours do seem to lag behind, 

When, swallow-like, we'd have them fly ! -^ each minute 

Seems a long dronish hour-** each hour an age ! 

Still ev'ning most solicitously doth 

Husband the last faint glimmerings of day — 

Ev'n as some sweet and blooming girl, detaining 

The lingering] footsteps of her youthful love. 

Lest her fond heart be left as desolate 

As thine, lorn Isabel ! -— Come, sable Night, 

Covered with thy star-bespangled veil ; — '- 

And thou, chaste huntress of wild Erymantb, 

Dian, of the pearly bow and silver shafts, 

Come from thy flowery haunts in Arcady, 
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(Where thy rose-kirtled nymphs^ who feel thy beams 

Mantling on their joy-empurpled cheeks. 

Have paid meet reverence to thee, beauteous queen !) 

And flood the heav'ns v^ith light — that each lesser star 

May hide its beaming eyes in soft confusion. 

Acknowledging thy presence ; — and thou, too. 

Sweet banqueter on sorrow, Philomel, 

T' whom joy hath been a stranger since of yore. 

When thou beheld 'st that horrid deed of blood ; 

Pour thy soft strains into the ear of silence, 

And charm her into rhapsody ! 

Ew/er LEONTINE. 
LEONTINE. 

Ay, there she sits — the same bright beaming eyes- 

(Love might his torch enkindle with their fire !) 

That lit soft passion's flame within me — the same hand 

That I have press'd so often to my heart, 

Vowing eternal truth and constancy — 

The self-same lips, whose soft and gentle words. 

Sweet as the honey dew, have often steep'd 

* 

My soul in transports ! There she sits, indeed, 
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Outvying Parian marble ! Let me gaze 

Awhile here unobserv'd. — That face hath still 

The soul's purity — eloquent in silence ! 

Those lips the roving bee would gladly take 

For the coy bud all blushing to be kiss'd^ 

For rudely-amorous Zephyr ! 

The incense fuming from the Indian isles, 

Lav'd by the purple ocean, is outvied 

By the soft breath that wantons on those lips ! — 

While that same modest flow'r, 

Spher'd 'midst the clusters of her light-brown hair. 

Appears all mirthful, 

As Cupid^ bound in rosy fillets by 

The loose encincturM Graces ! — 

Sweet ! do thy thoughts now wander on the knight 

Who long hath battled against Paynim hosts 

In sun-bright Palestine ? or do they rove 

On some more fortunate lover, who hath urg'd 

His suit in the soldier's absence? Love will have 

Its doubts, though trebly sure ! She moves— she moves-— 

I must speak to her. - Lady — Courage, heart. 
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Why dost thou fail me now ? — Lady, fairest lady. 
The Troubadour awaits you ! 

ISABEL. 

Oh^ welcome ! 
Most welcome — Stay you there awhile, sir knight, 
I will be with thee straight. [Exit from Balcony* 

LEONTINE. 

She comes — she comes — and I shall now 
Hear once again the accents of her tongue, 
And know my fate for ever ! There are truly 
Some ruling moments in the life of man. 
In which his hopes and fears ate brought within 
The little compass of a single span. 
And form his Rubicon — or upon which 
The exact balance of his life is fix'd — 
And the poor wretch awaits, in humble patience. 
The preponderance of happiness, or 
Heart-corroding misery ! — O Isabel ! 

Enter Isabel. 

ISABEL. 

Sir stranger knight, I give thee kindly welcome ! 



■Bf^a^B^^k 
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Perchance thy sense is lost in wild amaze^ 
That I^ a simple maid^ have sent for theci 
At such an hour^ and in such privacy^ 
To give me converse — Yet, young Provencal, 
'Midst the thick-banner'd hosts of Palestine, 
Full many a heart fond kindred claims with those 
Beating beneath our blue Italian skies ; — 
Of them I would inquire, whence comest thou? 

LEONTINB. 

From Antioch, lady, where Vermandois led 
Our southern Croise to deeds of high emprise ! 

ISABEL. 

Then hast thou heard of Florentine Miranda — 
Know'st aught of him, or of his noble band ? 

LEONTINE* 

Yes, truly, lady ; most of all, of one, 
Although of small renown, and slender fame --* 
Yet were we fellow-suff'rers in the field* — 

ISABEL. 

His name ? 
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LEONTINB. 

Twas Leontine di Rosanna ! 

ISABEL. 

Ha ! ■ Women, alas ! bare many weaknesses — 
And mine are numerons. You, sir noble knigbt. 
Did ev'n now name a name as dear to me 
As ligbt to the prison-pining wretcb — you toucb'd 
A stringy wbich vibrates to the slightest touch! 
There are some feelings .which, when once «mov'd. 
Long rack the bosom painfully ; — yet why 
Delay I asking that one simple question, 
.But that I fear the answer may blot out 
Hope's last remaining traces from my bosom ; 
Then should I be a bankrupt ev'n in hope. 
In which the veriest beggar is most rich ! 
You said, sir knight, you knew Don Leontine 1 

(Weeps.) 

LEONTINE. 

Lie still, my heart ! — why would -my moistenM eye. 
Like to a false and treacherous friend, proclaim 
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My bosom^s treasui^d secret ? Look up, lady ! 
If there be sorrow ! 

ISABEL. 

Sorrow ! Alas ! my heart 
Hath with exact vibration answer'd to 
The touch of sorrow ! 

There are some souls, whose soft-becalmed brow 
Bears sorrow's traces as the bird-cleft air ! 
But there are others whose fond hearts are sear'd, 
And bleed for ever I 

LEONTINE. 

Ay, but Nature doth 

ff 

Contain within her bosom balsams apt 

For every wound — and Time, though leaden-wing'd. 

Leads sure to their discovery. Then, fair lady. 

Cheer thee — I come to tell thee of his love ! 

For oft, when by our watph-fires we have sat. 

And fancy, with light minstrel fingers, ran 

O'er memory's softest chords, hath Leontine 

Told me of all his joys — his hopes — and fears — 
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And constancy for his Italian maid ! 

Then cheer thee, lady — Nay, still, still you weep ! 



ISABEL. 

If the poor wishes of one wo-begoqe 

Can aught avail, may'st thou be ever blest ! 

And, stranger, if thou hast a lady love — • 

LEONTINE. 

I have, I have -r- my heart hath ever felt 

Th' electric shock of fondness long the chain. 

The lengthened chain of absence : — but peace, peace ^-^ 

I must be cold to thwart discovery — (Aside,) 

Cold, cold as December's ice ! Lady mine, 

Oft and oft, 

When clad in proof of harness, he hath led 

Onward to victory — or when others sang 

Gay madrigals unto th' enraptur'd stars, 

He hath been thinking of his lady love ! 

ISABEL. 

Ah me1 Ah me ! 
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LEONTINE. . 

Lock up the cisterns of those radiant orbs^ 

Although the brightness of their liquid pearl 

Of Venus' neck the whiteness would outshame ! 

Look to the moon — 

That; like a soft and silken-curtain'd girl, 

Lies on that feathery cloud in beauty's charms — 

And that same twinkling star thou dost behold, 

Is like an eastern ^py set there to watch. 

Lest ev'n the wind should kiss her vermiird cheek 

Like that same star hath he, all Argus-ey'd, 

Intensely gaz'd upon that beaining moon ! 

ISABEL. 

The moon, alas, it changes ever I 

LEONTINB. 

Lady, it doth — 

fiut, PhcenixJike, returns it not again 

In smiling juvenescence ? ■ — How often 

Hath he not look'd upon that beaming moon, 

And wish'd by magic skill he could indite 
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LoYe*8 truest characters, that none might see, \ 

But she for whom those characters were written f 

ISABEL. 

But, kind Provencal, doth he homeward wend ? 

LEONTINE. 

Lady, ere many changes of that moon, 

Your own true knight will kiss away each tear. 

And bid thee laugh with heartfelt merriment : 

For he is true, if truth abide on earth, 

And loves with flame as warm as when thiue own 

Consenting beauty smil'd upon his suit. 

In gentlest acquiescence ! 

ISABEL. 

God, I thank thee 1 

LEONTINE. 

The bow'r — remember'st thou the jasmine bow'r. 
Where first he whisper'd his soft tale of love ? 
When the deep eloquence of thine eye proclaimed 
The secret of thy soul, ere yet thy tongue 
Could find its utterance — and above, below. 
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Around was heay'nly stillness^ save whene'er 
The love-befrenzied cassia-breathing wind 
Kiss'd the bright blossoms of that jasmine bowV^ 
Whose gently-waving branches heav'd a sigh. 
As if all joy were centred in that kiss ! 

ISABEL. 

Did absence never deaden of remembrance 

% 

The vivid colouring? 

L60NTINB. 

Oh ! not so — not so — 
And then his song — the wildly-plaintive song ! 
(Sings.) 

O ! my love is like to the nightingale, 

That mournfully sitteth the live-long day ; 
But when night comes, with her starry veil. 
Then she singeth her rapturous lay ! 



For then do.th creep to her moonlit bower^ 
The knight whom she doteth upon ! 

And^ 'midst the wild magic of that lone hour, 
She whispers her tale to her own lov'd one ! 
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ISABEL. 

Sir knighty enough ! Mine ears, like wells nnplumb'd. 

Defy repletion — But time ^wams me hence 

Accept a sad one's thanks ! Now, fare thee well ! 

LBONTINE. 

My gentle lady^ in 

Obedience to thy 'hest« I go — although 

I fain would, lingering, tell — again — again — 

My tender tale, — until^ by repetition, 

Your heart were surfeited/ and loath'd its food ! 

But, by all that doth true love endear, — 

By all his anxious moments, sufferings, 

His TOWS of faith, his honour, hopes, and fears — 

By those vermilion lips, and. lustrous eyes 

The which Ao him are loadstars ! he will come — 

Ravish'd with joy to find his treasure safe ! [ExtV, 

ISABEL. 

Then am I blest indeed : *-^beat gently, hearty 

For joy is still in store for thee ! lExii. 
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SCENE V. 
A Banqueting Chamber, 

Nobles and Ladies* 

Enter Two Lords. 

1st Lord, 
This is a fdir assemblage ! 

lid ^ Lord. 
Sotith/itis! 
Never did'Zej^Byr/in his Wiliitbn coun^e^ 
Rove o'er a bed of tob^b, tbat could vie 
With the soft cheeks of these^tiJidti gitls ! 
And the liaild gUhc^ bf thefir laughing ejres, 
A thousand times meek Vesper's wotild outsfaatne ! 
Yet wherefore tarries their preikiding Dian ? 

l5^ Lord. 
Alas, for Isabel ! 
Is she (out on 't !) to* feel the cold compres^on 
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Of icy-arm'd Faenza, when full many 
A youth of Florence would give generous wooing! 
Of that no more ! — we must ev'n learn to doff 
Our caps to old Caracci ! 

2d Lord. 

Ay, indeed ! 
Those lords whose zeal is easy as their glove, . 
And pliant as the wind-beshifting. vane. 
Soon as they heard the stranger pilgrim's tale. 
Were very Gascons in their courage ■— dealing 
Big words, whose swelling sounds would quickly scare 
Old Hercules' self. — But soft, here comes the Duke ! 
Enter caracci, cimarosa, and Attendants. 

CARACCI. 

Health to this fair company ! — 

Ladies, and lords, and gentles — kinsmen — friends — 

We gladly dedicate a few brief hours 

To laxity and laughter-loving mirth. — 

Rigid Authority this night lays by 

His solemn state — his cares — his gravity — 

Offering a kindly welcome. •— Sit, then — sit. 
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What, ho ! some wine *- 



All health, and appetite, and merriment 

To each and €very — {Drinks) — » 

Where be the Palmer and the Proven§al ? 

Who waits? — Give them fair conduct to our presence « 

JEnter J) VKE and hEOtf Tin ^^ 
Welcome, sir strangers — sit ye, and part^e 
Our welcome cheer* *Tis well -*- yet wherefore doth 
The Palmer sit thus hooded ? 

LiSONTlKE. 

Ti$, my lord. 
According to the order of his vow. — 
He hath a vow, long registered in Heav'n, 
Neither to join in merriment — nor see 
The light of day — nor hold converse with strangers — 
Till he hath wended unto Compostella ! 

CARACCI. 

Perchance, this is a pilgrimage of love. — 
I know right oft a golden-spurred foot^ 
'Customed to mount a Poille, will halt beneath 

r 
I 
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The palmer's tunic — more befitted for ' 

Some mumbling Lollard. Ha i not so — perchtace. 

Some gallant, gay^ and am6roii&.^^8t — the^flowY 

Of very courtesy -^. fond of veneiy — 

Riding witii Spanish Allan or fleet, cauifier-—. 

Playing a pilgrimage with rosary 

And true Gallician scaUop^sbfiU -r- Cia. *t thus ?) 

Tying his hood, if meet occasion fits^ 

With knots of love's own fashioning— ^ mid bearing 

True love beneath his tongue, (to make his breath 

Like young and essenced Favonius',) 

And bourdon as* Arcadian pipe to charm 

His mistress' prodigal ears* Well, rest ye — rest -r- 

Ho ! wine for the strangers ! . 

LBONTINS. 

Our best thanks are.due . . 
For this, and alL— - My lord, we hiUier came 
To bring you tidings of tbe' Duke Rosanna — 
How ill his goodly company have far*d i 
With th' angry billows ; and thus rumour hath it : t— 
For my companion, sir; his vow obstructs . 
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Slightest indulgence^ — bat I driiik to all ! 
Health to each beauteous cheek and manly heart! 

CABACCJ. 

Bid them breathe forth their strains of harmony 
The while the nobles feast. -^ (Mtuic.) 

1st Voice, 
Why smile the fields of Italy, 
And laugh her purple hilk. 
And sportful playa the wanton sun 
Upon her thousand rills ? 

2d Vme. . 
Why mirthful rove her bluerey'd maids 

Along her trelliss'd bowers — • 
With dimpled cheeks as blushing deep, v 

As Italy's own flowers ? 

3d Voice. . 
Young Love hath fanned with 's azure wings 

These bowers where beauty roves — 
And Peace hath sped with silver feet 
Through her soft whispering groves ! 

Chorm — Young Love, 8cc. 



I.. 
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Enter Attendants 
.Attendants 
My liege, a messenger from Lord Faenza, 
With flank-beblooded steed, doth barably craT^ 
Instant perusal of these prj^sentis* 

[Delivers Letters, and exit^ 
1st JLard^ . . : 
Look to the Duke, he frowns ! 

2d Lord. 
Ha! tow he smiles :— 
There was a soul-besearching gfanoe ! And now 
His face is shadow'd hke a sunnied field 
Darkened by drifting clouds ! 

buKE (aside to iBONTiNE.) 
Something of evil import doth betide -^ 
Let us hence speedily, and unobserved. 



lExeunt^ 



CARACCt, 

Break up the feast ! ■ 'i ■ i , 



I must be winged as the lighUiing shaft, 

And as destructive ! Ho, my sword and helm ! — 
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Break up the feast — Away! 

lExeuni Nobles and Ladies^ 
Monk^ come hither—- . ■ 
Peruse that scroll^ and tell me if thine^head -— 
Thy plotting head — can find an antidote 
Reversive of the evil? Wherefore dost 
Thou start? — (even thou can'st start) — read — read — he 

lives -^ 
Miranda lives — while I, vain silly fool, 
Have^ like a child, amus'd myself with baubles^ 
When kingdoms are at stake ! Where is the kiiight, . 
And that close-hooded palmer ? are they gone ? 
By heav'n there 's treachery ! What, ho ! my swOrd ! 

FRANClS. 

My lord, this missive doth contain alone 
Matter but grounded on report — then thou 
Art still in safety — 

CARACCI. 

Was the Sicilian parasite of old^ 

When he beheld the hair-upholden sword . 
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In perfect safety ? — such a safety 's mine ! 

Or did the vain Athenian tyrant dream 

That 'midst the clustering myrtle lay concealed 

Th' avenging steel ? — yet such a safety 's mine f . 

FRANCIS. 

Where lurks the danger ? 

CARACCI. 

Itlurketh every wh^^l 
What though the ocean's wave doth kiss the sand 
With wanton laughter^— and its billows heave, 
Ev'n as the bosom of some rosy girl. 
Who, after absence long and painful, 'waits 
To meet her lover, with her dark-blue eyes 
Kindled with joy unutterable !' -^ Still 
Danger lies slumbering fn that peaceful wave — ^ 
Danger is whispering in the fragrant gale — ' 
Danger is hovering in the laughing skies — 
Danger is couching in the mantling bowl — 
Danger is nestling in bright beauty's eye -^ 
Danger is cavern'd in the breast of him 
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Whom we call friend; although his tongue distil 
Words more grateful than the spicy zephyrs 
Of odour4>reathing Tapro.bane ! 

My lord — 
<;aracc(. 

Peace ! I a^ like the tempe^t^tossed bark, 

, « ■<■ 

HurFd on by passion's unrelenting gale, ' '.. 

Unwitting of my course — yet m^t I on f 

FHANCIS. ' 

My lord, yfet pause — 

cARAcci. . ' ^ . .; " 

Pause — - ha, ha ! didst say pause ? 
When Hope, the momingHBtar of life, is set — 
When our hot blood is very Phlegethon, 
Tossing the heart upon it9 sulphurous waves — . 
When all our senses are as madden'd fiends — 
When the cool, scornful, and unfeeling devil; 
Remorse, is. feeding on our vitals, as 
Of eld th* Proinethean vulture •^-- Shall we then 
Pause and tamely smile ? 
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ACT iir. 



Headstrong pasaioa mars 
Most glorious schemes of enteiprise I then soft — - 
Rashness doth argae undigested plans --« 
Use circumspection; sit f 

CARACel. 

Ay, well said, priest — 
He who dares bravely, hath a satisfaction^ 
Though failure balk his jdans* This secret pleasure. 
The puny-hearted trembler ne*er can know. 
Though golden-ey^d success doth smile on him i 
Oh! I have aimed at the noble quarry — 
And though my barb hath miss'd the radiant prize. 
Yet will I still possess it — hydfa-like 
In my resources ! Old Rosanna is. 
Ere this, within my powV. The iiobles must 
Be sooth'd, and kept in humour — and.Faenza 
Will give bis ready sefvice. In, then, in -^ 
We must despatch. [j&pt^ PriesL 

Come, O come, thoti bright and beaming morrow. 
And lead me on to sweet success ! — I ga^e 
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On thee, as down a fathomless abyss^ 

In which the cheery rays of heav'n ne'er shone. 

And all is lost in darkness ! I would truly 

Behold thee^ morrow^ as did Israel's prophet 

Gaze on the golden scene from Pisgah^s height ! 

I would anticipate each cold obstruction 

As palpably as doth the starwise artist 

Survey the bright-ey'd Luna through his glass ! 

Come, thou dawn propitious, prankt in smiles, 

(Like laughter-loving Aphrodite^ when 

Fresh from the enamour'd waves !) 

Lead oti the rosy hours in gladsome dance^ 

(Scattering your flowery treasures 'fore the gates 

Of the young bridegroom Sun, that he« bedeck'd 

In glistering 'parel, may rush on to woo 

His blushing nymph Aurora ! — Oh ! within 

How few^ short fleeting hours are containM 

My hopes and fears ! within how scant a channel 

Runs my dark stream of destiny ! But^ on 1 {Exit. 
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ACT IV, 



SCENE I. 

Lawn before SlB JASPEtfs Home. 
Enter sir jasper and captain hector thraso. 

SIB JASPER. 

This sball never he, cousin — this can never be* What, 
shall the varlet be flippant^ because he hath a sword and 
weareth a feather ? . By my grandsire's bonea^ but it 
were infamous — it w^re disgraceful, to the credit of our 
house — it were humiliating to pur dignity i 

THRASO. 

In troth, good cousin, there was a certain pruriency 
in my fingers, which longed, as it were, to be playing 
about their empty heads ! 
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SIK JASPER. 

What ! shall I suflFer the very gem immaculate of 
beauty -^ the laughter-loviog morning star — the cherry- 
lipp'd ©iana's peer -r- the young camadiae - cbeek'd 
Cynthia — coolly to be taken from me by a windmiU-p&ted 
knave^ who boasts himself a soldado ? 

THRASO, 

A soldado ! — Now doth my very liver o'erflow with 
bile, to think that our honourable profession should be 
diiSgrac'd by such vile, lathy; degenerate cubs ! ; Shall I, 
Sir Jasper, instruct his ignorance in the duties of a 

soldier? 

« 

SIR JASPER. 

' Ay, prithee, cousin Thraso^ even so ! Why, mati, how 
thou starest! 

« 

THRASO. 

Stare! ahem! stare! most magisterial cousin, I was 
even thinking how 't were best to chastise his inso-* 
lence I 

SIR JASPER. 

Send the knave a chartel - — though it be not honour^ 
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able employ, yet is it good hiisbandry to kill vermin ! — 
Ever deal o' this fashion with these bawling jacks. 

THRASO. 

A chartel ! sayest a chartel ? were it not utter dispa-^ 
ragement and abomination to have such dealings? A 
chartel ! mention not the word — 'tis a vile phrase ! . 

SIR JASPER. 

Even so, cousin Thraso — a chartel ! 

THRASO. . 

Were it not better for thy worshipful 'self to bear the 
brunt of the matter, and thus stop the venom'd tongue 
of slander ? 

SIR JASPER. 

^^Yf by the rood — an I am a man of peace, thou 
art a man of war ; therefore. Hector, we do appoint thee 
to fight the battles of thy cousin! — Oo forth, and 
conquer ! 

TURASO. 

Fight! (aside) — the very word sufficeth to make 
carrion of my goodly carcase -^ fight ! quoth 'a — 'tis easy 
in speech, but hard in action — fight! heaven preserve us! 
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JSIR JASPER. 

And the rather so, cousin, because, though I have not 
been lacking in worldly prudence — yet, in this matter, 
have I lacked wondrously — the inditing of my testament! 
This, fair cousin, concemeth me much. 

THRASO. 

His testament! (aside) — those words are as a goodly 
cordial to recover my drooping strength — I must essay a 
show of valour, that I may ev'n ^atch in my lap the 
golden shower of his worship. — « Ahem ! 

-SIR JASPER. 

I will straight about this testament. 

. THRASO. 

Ahem t talk not thus, sir knight, when We have blood 
to shed! I will avenge thee, cousin — Action, not 
words, befit the soldier ! I will avenge the^ I 

SIR JASPBR. 

Bravely spoken ! 

THRASO. 

I will so firk these Iceland curd — ^ I Will so break the 

* « 

heads of these jacks-a-lent ! 
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SIR JASPBB« 

My worthy kinsman — 

THRASO. 

Ay, when the thunder mutters, the lightning flashes 
— Thou shalt see — thou shalt see, cousin Jasper — On 
ordinary occasions I am as meek as a lamb ; but when my 
choler is once enmoved — 

SIR JASPER. 

Sensibly utter'd — 

THRASO. 

Ay, when my choler is once eamov'd — then — then- 
blood and fury — then — 

SIR JASPER. 

Good — blood and fury — good — very good ! . 

THRASO. 

Blood and fury, and yengeance to boot ! — lo ! I gird 
up my loins to fight these men of Oath •— but forget not 
the testament, good cousin Jasper. — Lo ! I go — 

SIR JASPER. 

Sensibly spoken, i' faith, sensibly spoken — and, lo! 
I follow ! [Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11. 

A Room in RosANNA's Cottage. 

CYNTHIA discovered seated by a Casement. 

CYNTHIA. 

Ah me ! the smile of joy d^th ill beseem 
My poor and bleeding heart — yet must I wear, it 
To hide my hopdess paspionJ ->^ It shall be 
A summer's dream^ or wild phantasina, which 
Once charmed my sen&es withiElysian scenes. 
Where all was tfarifling beauty. I will not 
Ev'n give the name to utterance, lest the wind,. 
Wafting away the sound, proclaim my secret! 
Yet will it haunt my memory as a song 
Heard and remember'd in sweet infancy ! 
But hidden fires burn strongest — so doth love! 
You may conceal it in your bosom, as 
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The turban'd Moslem hides the amulet 

Annealed in unearthly fires — on which 

The safety of his soul depends — yet still. 

Despite of all, will love betray itself! 

It is apparent in the hectic flush 

Deep mantling on the once soft downy cheek — 

Or in the tearful languor of the eyes — 

Or in the fever-parched hand — or in 

The long and deep-drawn sigh, loud heralding 

The poor heart's agony 1 

Oft on the brow of some young paly girl 

May you peruse her heart's whole history ; 

Though silent be her ruby-rifled lip^ 

Ey'n as the grave itself — her sorrow hath 

Too much of sacred purity to be profan'd 

By utterance — yet there may you behold 

Hopes blasted, joys defeated, love despised. 

And despair preying on her canker'd heart — 

Till the poor victim sinks and wastes away, 

Ev'n as the pining lily ! 
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Enter amaryllo. 

AMARYLLO. 

Madam, I have come 

Nay, if my presence work thee much annoy, 
I will quick go in banishment^ to give 
Your bosom peace ! 

Oft, oft, we veil the heart with laughter's guise 
When sore it acheth ; — it is thus with me ! 

CYNTHIA. 

No more — for pity's sake, no more — but leave me ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Fve heard the praise of beauty, but I deem'd 
It nought but the wonderful creation 
. Of fancy-roving poetry ; — and gaz'd 
On many lovely faces, but have thought them 
Creatures of paint and dress — mere red and white — 
With bosoms bard as adamant, and hearts 
Cold as the Alpine snows : but now the beams 
Of those bright eyes have quick dispersed the mist 
That long hath clogg'd ray vision — and I blush 
For mine own blindness ! 

K 
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CYNTHIA. 

This is madness — hold ( 

AMARYJiLO. 

There is a word that I fain — fain would name^ 
But that I fear I greatly should offend ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Ah me ! Ah me ! 

AMABYLLO. 

It is a charmed word, a talisman^ 

That meaneth more with that one single word. 

Than eloquent-speaking volumes ! — wilt thou hear ? 

Then would that Word convey to thee at once 

The true development of all my thoughts — 

Thoughts of texture so delicate^ that words 

Their sweet expansion quickly would destroy. 

And make a chao^ where Elysium bloom'd ! 

Nay, hear — I prithee hear me ^- turn not thus. 

As if in stern rejec.tment ! Oh ! permit 

Thine eyes to speak assent — if yet thy tongue 

Be dumb and spell-bound — ^ when thou hear'st the word 

Is love ! is love ! 
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CYNTHIA. 

Sir knight, no more of this — thou dost offend ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Lady, if to love thee savour of offence, 
Then in my love to thee I much offend — 
For my love is as the ocean boundless. 
And unfathomable as are its billows ! 
Mark thou the limit to my happiness — . 
Say thou wilt be mine in some after time, 
Howe'er removed the period — speak the " when "- 
And I will, like the patriarch, arm myself 
With cold and cheerless patience, and I'll look 
Down the long vista of dull envious years. 
And feed my visual organs with the view 
That lies extended there ! 

CYNTHIA. 

It cannot be ! 
Th* insatiate archer. Love —* ev'n like the god 
Who slew the offspring of the Theban dame. 
And left her sole survivor to bemoan 
Her lorn condition, with Phoebean skill 
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Hath pierced all my affections^ and left one. 
One sole survivor bleeding from its wounds, 
Which Time, the arch-physician, but makes worse. 
In vain attempt to leech ! ^^I love another! 



AMARYLLO. 

Farewell, then, my gaily-beckoning hopes! — 
Still, fairest maiden, though I may not love, 
Yet will I hold thy memory as dear 
As the sad pilgrim doth the saintly relic 
On which he deems his souFs salvation hangs ! 
Your blessed love, requites he not your love 
\Vith tenfold love ? or is he so self-blind 
As not to know the value of that love 
Which he possesses ? 

CYNTHIA. 

Once, perchance, he did - 
But he 's as far above my humble fortune. 
As is the silvery moon above the waves ; 
Yet will the amorous wave leap up and strive 
To kiss its gentle mistress !. 
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r 



AMAKYLLO. 

Madam, say 
In what gay climate doth he lingenng stay — 
Is it in our bright Italy, or in 
Odorous Palestine^ or sooty Afric ? 
That I may fly on wings of deep regard— 
(Since love I must not) — tell him of his joy — 
Joy that his fancy ne'er could conjure up ! 

CYNTHIA. 

We were fond playmates in oar infancy. 
While yet two merry prattlers ; — then we lov'd. 
And, as our years increased, our loves kept pace ! 
Then as we play'd, on sudden we would cease. 
Sit down with tangled arms, and gaze, and sigh. 
Not knowing wherefore — yet we sighM and gaz'd 
Until the blue eyes of my playmate seem'd 
Twin beaming stars of Paradise — his face ' 
The centre of all loveliness ; and then 
Sweet embryo visions would in fancy float. 
And wind our thoughts to ecstacy — But when 
Quick-pinion'd time had in his flight cast o'er 
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His face a deeper shadow, then we Uush'd 
To find young love an inmate of our hearts ! 
But love and youth in gentlest sympathy, 
Unclasp'd to us the poetry of life — 
And we did read the volume — and there found 
Fantastic hopes and promises of bliss ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Proceed — O heav'n ! proceed. — Be hush'd, my heart ! 

CYNTHIA, 

Then honour calFd imperiously, and h^. 
True to the call, in haste girt on his sword. 
And wended to the wairs in Palestine ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Was there no gift — no parting token given? 

CYNTHIA. 

With oaths of lasting love we two exchanged 
Our simple rings for fond remembrance ! 

AMARYLLO. 

In sooth speak quickly, for my heart is toss'd 
Upon the torturing rack ! — his naw^ — his name ? 
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CYHTHIA. 

Twas Amaryllo. 

AMABYLLO. 

Heay'n be thank'd for this ! 
Look up, bright angel — I am Amaryllo ! 

[Rush into each aiher^i arm$, 

CYNTHIA* 

Oh I am blest beyond conception ! 

Heav'n, in its mercy« hath now potu^d on mt 

The phial of its bliss ! 

AMABTLLO. 

Here, my heart's beauty, is the lii^ yoo j^nn^ ! 
Time, and an eastern dime, liare so tiaisi^forA^^ 
Thine Amaryllo's felines, that tbey wt 
Past recognitioiu Kay, weep iwt, wtj U/t^ '- 

Let me kiss off each tear '-'afid^jue—^ai^ ^^«^ — 
For sorfieit wete ifoarilfe. Mm^ '(^a 

Diyinest Cyndiia — siy rose^f Us^tut/-^ 
That flow'r wliicfc I d^ fas<:7 kar^ # 4^u^ 
In modest blaifc, by aradb auto»«.U M^ 
The nibiovs 1^ ^lmi^—1m VMtt'M^ 
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The brightness of th' empurpled hyacinth ! 
Heav'n hath beheld thy constancy^ and joy'd. 
To see such goodness ! and the dame of Greece, 
The fabled dame for faithfulness, now stands — 
Stands full revealed to my ravish'd eyes ! 
My love — my own bright beauty — look — look up, 
And smile upon thine Amaryllo ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Blest, 
In sooth ! — And wilt thou prove all constant ? 

AMARYLLO. 

Constant as the bird . 

That tells its passion to the moonlit rose. 

In ravishing strains of melody ! I'll be 

The veriest miser of thee — keep thee from 

Th' enamour'd gaze of day — lest ev'n the wind 

Too rudely kiss thee ! Happy Amaryllo, 

Thou hast so sweet a welcome ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Is the shrine, 
The distant shrine, all welcome to the pilgrim, 
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When o'er the wilderness he plods his way^ 

To kiss the spot and ease his lab'ring soul ? 

Ev'n thus is Amaryllo unto me ! 

For I'm the weary pilgrim, who hath toil'd 

Through lingering lengths of sad anxiety — 

And thou the object of my adoration ! 

Thus, thus I offer up my vows ! [Falling on his neck. 

AMAETLLO. 

Loye^ let 's in^ 
For I have much to tell, and much to learn. 
To see thee thus — thus 'parell'd — grieves me much. 
And I would learn each circumstance. 

CYNTHIA. 

Come hence. 
And I will leisurely dilate upon 
Each act since we were first dissevered. 
Come, dearest Amaryllo ! ^Exeunt* 



I 

( 

I 
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SCENE (IL 



Scene before the Cottage, 



Enter hilarion. 



HILARION. 

A plague on lovers -r- weeping lupiips of fleE^h -* 

Dan Cupid's footmen — rest tbeir gentle spiils -— 

And black-ey'd Venus' slaves — a murrain seize them ! 

I warrant me be 's aping great Alcides 

In the distaff feat — a vain fantastico ; — 

Or trilling songs into some Mppsa's ear. 

Begging of her a perfum'd pair of gloves 

Ta wear as favours ! 

Or doth he play at fast and loose for kisses ! 

Ho ! Amaryllo. ^olus-throated mooncalf! 

Teeming with sighs sufficient to swell out 

The canvas of a thousand argosies ! 
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What, Amaryllo, ho ! — r Wood-pated lover. 
Dost thou not he^r, thoi^ loye-sot? 

Enter amabtiOiO. 

• • a - ^ 

Cry y 9ur mercy — 

■ 

What ! thou art found, and in thy proper 8(hape? 
Maugre the witchcraft of some plotting Circe, 
Who, lubrick-minded, hath now tried her spells 
To make ihee cast into obliyion's gulf 
All sense, and shame, and hope ! 

AMABTLLO. 

Ha ! peace, man, peace — 
Dp not belabour thus thy bellows lungs : 
What wouldst thou with me, blustering cynic, say ? 

HILABION, 

By Dian's beauty fifppts, but this is well ! 

Marvellous well, and uttered trippingly ! 

What! wouldst thou toy the time in sweet conceits. 

When we are bearded by two shallow knaves? 

Via — away — Art thou for merry-make ? 

Then follow me, and thou ^haU see such sport. 

That thou shalt die for very laughter ! Come. 
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AMARYLLO. 

Less speed, good gentle cousin^ I have news 
Of such strange aspect, as to make thee ope 
Thine. eyes in wonderment, and deem the days 
Of Roland come again ! 

HILARION. 

Beshrew thee, man! 
A tale of some Neoera's coal-black eye — 
Some amorous wench's pouting lips or hair. 
In which young love might nestle and throw out 
His gall-tipp'd arrows. — Fie upon thee, man ! 
Thou hast been piping love-songs, when thou shouldst 
Bravely abroad, and play the soldier's part. 
Man, man, thou art be-womanised ! Hence ! 
The Philistine, sir, — the man of straw's abroad. 
And dares us to the combat ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Hilarion, 
I may not hence. 

HILARION. 

Now, I'll be ^worn it is 



sss^.s*c^ismummBmm^^am^Am»im 
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Some paltry love-suit— ^ but no more o' that. 

Now couldst thou sigh, like amorous Polypbeme 

To scornful Galatea — - say, I die, 

I die — ah me ! — I die — I waste away 

In tender sighs, and moans, and heartfelt groans ! 

Alack-a*day — alack, alack-a-day I 

Prithee no more, thou mad-brain ! Hence, I say ! 

[Dragging amaryllo out. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE iV. 



A Wood. 



Enter sir jasper and captain hector. 



SIR JASPER. 



No more such piping, cousin—* Art afeard? 

THRASO. 

Afeard ! afeard ! now heaven preserve us all. 
The word is most aggrating to mine ears ! 
Afeard ! ahem! an old soldado fear? 
May all my sinews come to fiddle-strings, 
But 'tis a wondrous thought ! Did he of Troy, 
My stalworth namesake, fear when that he crack'd 
The pate o' the lusty Greek with 's quarter-staff? 
By worthy Friar Rush ! but Pm enmov'd 
With violent laughter ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Whensoever they come, 
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Give them a quarter-fkce, that they may see 
Our heartfelt scorn ! tal^ lal, la ! 

THRASO. 

And a gentle blow^ 

That they may feel the prowess of this arm ! 
Vain braggarts, roysters, roaring boys m nought 
But in their strength d' lungs ! I will so mar -^ 
And that right soon — their assum'd bravely : 
By holy Nrcholt^s, I do thirst for blood ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Beat them, cousin^ till they bi^ like school-boys 
Whipp'd by a spice-brain'd pedagogue ! Ah me ! 
Dishonour, s6re dishonour ! to have stoFn 
From out our hoard the brightest gem we have — 
And that with waking senses ! Shame to manhood ! 

THRASO. 

But Hi avenge thee, Jasper ! I have said — 
Words are but air^ and therefore worthless — then 
Deeds, and not words, are seemly ! Heav'n preserve me, 
There is a something here that's ill at ease — \Ande. 
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But I must haye a sweetly-temper'd patience. 
Be playful with them, ere I give the blow ! 

SIR JASPEB. 

Lo, here they come — Tall fellows. Hector Thraso ! 

THRASO. 

Tall, say 'st thou? — The bow-hand with a vengeance ! 
Mere skin and bones — all mortal — The plague take thee, 
A sudden frost hath seiz'd on all my veins. 
Curdling my very blood ! — The varlets come — 
Out, out, my long sword ! Hem ! 

Enter amaryllo and hilarion. 

HI LA RIO N. 

Nay, but I will not hear thee ! There they stand. 

In stern array of battle — tilly-vally — 

So, to the rescue ! — Captain, fight'st thou thus — 

Why, 'tis a very boarding-pike -r- Is this 

What thou term'st small sword ? — save the blessed mark, 

It were against all laws of the duello ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Come, sir, my man of lath — for we must have 
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A glorious bout together — Draw thy sword. 
And give me valiant bearing ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Here *s a fellow ! 
A bloody-minded varlet — a huge monster ! — 
Why this is hot rebellion, thus to draw 
'Gainst the representative of majesty ! 
Sirrah, know'st not my sacred character. 
That I have pow'r to lay thee in the stocks 
Ah if thou tnbv'st my choler — tal, lal, la ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Now will I chink thy body, and let in 

The light o' day, to see of what thou 'rt^made — 

So draw, Sir Valiance ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Draw ! that *s easy said — 
Why, man, this thing 's for ornament, not use — 
Is it not pretty workmanship, i' faith ? 

AMARYLLO. 

I will divorce thy body from thy soul — 
Prepare thee for the sport ! 
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8IK JASPER^ 

I Kke it not ^— 
The sport, in sooth, is too hot for my stomach — 
So, with your leave, fair* gentlemen, I'll hence. 

[Exit, 

HILARION. 

Now, Sir Choleric Vapour, shew thyself — 
Discredit not thine honour — bawl and scold — 
Thunder and lighten — Whither goest thou, pumpion? 

[thraso is walking away. 
Art thou so wedded to authority 
As is the tail unto the body ? 'Tia 
Honour ofttimes to be thus • — 

THRASO. 

Ha, ha, ha ! 
A pretty joke, a marvellous witty joke — 
Faith, I shall die with laughter! Ho, you wags. 
Wherefore fight we to cut each other's throats ? 
I possess the milk of human kindness — 
Would rather see ten merry faces round me, 
Than one dark-visag'd foe. 
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AMARYLLO. 

So, thou wouldst ring the changes, wouldst thou^ fellow ? 

THRASO. 

Nay, be not angry, potent gentleman — 
Calm the sea o* your tempestuous ire — 
Throw oil upon your choler — let us not 
Thus quarrel for a swallow^tailed wench : 
Pshaw ! she 's distemper to my very eyes ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Ho^ say you so» my valiant hart of ten ? 
Never give love a lodging in that breast. 
Or heed thy bugle brow, thou man of wax ! 

HILARION, 

Thou wilt not fight, his judgeship's sumpter mule : 
Then hark ye, captain — ay, most noble captain — 
My most redoubted captain — I will kick thee^ 
Till thou reboundest like a very foot-balL 

THRASO. 

Nay, I will not be choleric — I should then 
Owe thee small thanks for scanty courtesy 1 
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A MARY LLC 

A three-pird soldier^ by the holy mass ! 
Ha ! dost thou maunder, sirrah — monstrous sea-calf' 
Thou march-pane man of pastry -— though in shape 
Mightily ill-proportion 'd — dost thou maunder ? 

THRASO. 

I am content^ renowned honourables — 

HILARION. 

By merry Dunstan — he who trimly snufPd 
The devil's nose — where is thy bravery ? 

THRASO. 

A fig for bravery — that 's a rusty coin. 
Suited alone for vulgar use — I am 
A very gentle in my mind ! 

. AMARYLLO. 

Now hath this varlet more tongue in his head 
Than metal in his heart — But I will make it 
Smack o' the verjuice yet ! Thou 'rt one of those 
Who'd choose a Sunday doublet 'stead of steel, 
And silken bonnet for a crested hehu ! 
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UILARION. 

And now, sir, to the onset ! 

TURASO. 

Mercy, gentleman ; the point is sharp, 
And it may give a villanous ugly thrust ! 

HILARION. 

Confess thyself a rascal, valiant captain — 

THRASO. 

A forc'd confession will not criminate. 

HILARION. 

Fellow, confess thyself — 

THRASO. 

Aught that your worship pleases. 

HILARION. 

Ha! have I made thee vail thy haughty crest? 
Say arrant knave, ill-favour'd babian — 
Art not an arrant knave ? 

THRASO. 

Ay, arrant knave. 

HILARION. 

A javel — rascal — 



V 
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THRASO. 

Both, ay both, most honoured — * 

HILARtON« 

A poltroon — coward — 

THRASO. 

Credit me, 'tis thus ! 

HILARION. 

Give utterance to the words — or I'll enforce thee. 
With arguments persuasive t 

THRASb. 

Noble sir, 
A damnable coward, and a poltroon braggart ~ 

HILARION. 

Now, by the soul of mighty Prester John, 
Art thou not lighten'<i by thy full confession ? 
Thou art — and I will prove thy nimbleness. — 
Then, valiant lord of blusterbuss, o'er this 
Doth lie thy way to safety — quick consult it 
By leaping o'er this mark, or I will speed 
Thy snail-like movement with a gentle punto ! 
Leap, sirrah, or I will disembowel thee — 

[thraso leaps, and rum out* 
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AMAItYLLO. 

m 

Ha, ha^ ha! amphibious, by the mass ! — 
Now doth he wear his courage, as Mme wear 
Their spangled jerkin — lest improvident use 
Expend the treasured store. 

HILARION* 

Look ye ! here they come. 

And in deep converse. — We will draw aside. 

And play eaves-droppers — furthering our sport — 

Then poynce on them like very jerfalcons 

When first let loose from jesses, flying from 

Th' astringer's hand. \They draw aside. 



Enter sir jasper and captain thraso. 

THRASO. 

And so. Sir Jasper, they twain attacked me like 
very bravos, and I told them that such bearing was 
repugnant to all the rules of chivalry. — Were I possessed 
of the stature of Goliath Ascapart^ and the hands of 
giant Briareus, I would fairly encounter as many 
score. 
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AMARYLLO. 

Ob^ monstrous ! A liar, a sweet*sauced liar, o* my 
conscience ! 

THRASO. 

The ragged, cowardly-villains ! — r I signified to them, 
that however they might overcome the firail portion of 
me, the flesh — they could never cow the essence of my 
body, the soul — that honour alone enmoved my spirit — 
and that my stout heart would not blanch, did I even face 
the very devil ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Coragio, valiant cousin, thou hast nobly comported 
thyself! 

HILARION. 

O rare invention ! most creative fancy ! Henceforth, 
Sir Mandeville, thou Englishman, and prince of liars, 
doff thy anadem of laurels, for there standeth thy peer ! 

S1(R JASPER. 

My very bowels yearn for vengeance on these blood- 
thirsty manquellers ! Thanks to my cunning ingenuity, 
I have hit the mark! — We will even invite them to 
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partake of our liberality ; and, when they aie floonderiiiB^ 
in their own sottishness^ we will then assist tfaor nnstieA- 
diness of foot with oor trusty bastons^ and leave upon 
their carcasses everlasting impressions of our love! 

THRASO. 

Or cut their weasands with our trosty baslaids. 

As occasion fits ! [Eaatai. 

AMARTLLO. 

Thanks, noble sir, for this thy courtesy ! 

A rare device — a very trick of Owle-Glasse ! 

Now were it fair to-send them to the devil 

By the recoiling of their porpos'd scheme. 

And ananell'd ! Let us in quick pursuit. 

Like uncap'd hounds ! {Exeimi, 
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SCENE V. 

The Cottage. 

CYNTHIA and SIR JASPER discovcred. 

SIR JASPER. 

The very Maymoon of delight — Alack, 
The cozenage of thy beauty hath undone me ! 

* 

CYNTHIA. 

Nay, Sir Jasper, say not thus, 

Else will a blush damask my maiden's cheek ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Blushes ! ah me ! that were empoisoning 

Th' already deadly dart ! Nay, look not thtis — 

Thus beautifully sweet ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Troth ! love hath made thee 
Poetical, sir knight. 
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SIR JASPER. 

Poetical ! 
Thou beauteous innocence! — Ay^ truly, ay — 
Why, is not love the poetry of life — 
And wonderest thou that I'm poetical ? 
Th' electric flame from those Imght beaming eyes 
Hath ignited the pyre of my poor heart J 
Undone, undone. Sir Jasper I 

CYNTHIA. 

Play the part 
O' the self-enamour'd youth so famM 4>f old, 
Camation-chedk'd Narcissus! 

SIR JASPER. 

Oh, that eye — that love-bemoisten'd eye — 
And ruby-glowing Gp — have robb'd me of 
Full many a goodly night's repose. Ah me j 

"CYNTHIA. 

And, poor sad-soulM Sir Jasper, dost thou love ? 
Dost thou then love in verity ? 

SIR JASPER. 

Good lackl 
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The fire of love did melt the adamant heart 
O' the sturdy Stoic -— and the lures of love 
Drew from his crapoping tub the surly Cynic — 
Love was the theme propounded by the sage 
And pleasure-hunting sophists *->- love o'ercame 
All-conquering Hercules — and love detained 
In 's mad career the Macedonian youth ! 
Dost wpnder^ then, that I should be a slave 
To potent love, when that I neither boast 
Stoic firmness — nor the Cynic's strength — 
Nor powV of Sophistry — nor Herculean nerves — 
Nor Alexander's courage — but am only 
A mortal frail and weak ! 

. CYNTHIA, 

Well arguedi truly ! 
Troth, thou art Wisdom's fosterchild, sir knight — 
And good dame Fortune's favourite ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Beshrew 
That strumpet Fortune — why heed I her smiles. 
When my affections are thus cross'd in love ? 
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She 's of a glassy nature, bright and brittle — 

And therefore she is painted like a woman ! \_Aside, 

Once would I gaze upon the bird that wing'd 

Its passage fearlessly, and bravely mock'd 

All earth's impediments — to think our lots 

Most aptly equal ! Oh, what' change is wrought 

In our conceptions in a few brief hours ! 

Now doth it weary out my soul to live 

A single life ! 

CYNTHIA. 

And wouldst thou even take 
A young, and froward, and conceited wife — 
Petulant, hot, self-willed, obstinate — 
And sharp-witted, to the boot? Knight, how now? 

SIR JASPER. 

Oh, the fond pleasures of a wedded pair 
Are ever varying like a summer's sky — 
Each variance yielding fresher ecstasy ! 
Art thou at home — thy smiling wife becomes 
Thy household goddess, wlijle she anxious tries 

* 

To shew the richness of her treasured love ! 
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Art thou abroad — thy doting partner sits. 
Another Dido when the Trojan left bar.*-* 
Rapt in despair until her husband come ! 
Art thou in health — the diqr wears quick away 
In laughter^ and endearaients fond and sweet! 
Art ihou in sickness — she weeps very floods. 
For pity's sake — With ever and anon 
A kindling kiss from lips that would outshame 
The rose in odour and in loveliness — 
While her soft notes of tenderness steal forth, 
like to the Siren's strains, when it would charm 
The listening mariner to his fate ! 

CYNTHIA. 

'Tis well descanted — though, methinks, thine age — 

SIR JASPER. 

Mine age ! — though old in body, yet am I 
In love most juvenile ! Know'st not, fair maid. 
That love is like the laurel, ever young? — 
Your aged lover is a wary one, 
Keeping his mistress' favours — while the youths- 
Like a vain prattling jay, would quick disclose 
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Her sweetest favours ; — then heed not the young ! 
Your sparky that only marrieth for love 
And empty beauty^ acts not wisely — such 
An union proves destructive of true love — 
For Want, with foot unmannerly^ doth tread 
On the heel of Love — while Time only serves 
To bring the wound unto a painful head ! 

[Kneels. 
Enter amaryllo and hilarion. 

HILARION. 

What, bo ! the knight at his devotions ! 
Arouse thee quick, give place unto thy betters ! 

[Raising him, sir jasper steak out. 

AMARYLLO. 

So, thou hast had a lover at thy feet — 
Rapt as the Tyrian king, when he ador'd 
His self-created form ! Nay» look not thu« 
In stem defiance, as prepared to play 
The privileg'd manners of thy lovely sex ! 
I will not put thy bravery to the proof. 
Nor yet be jealous — for he were as cold 
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As that same stone to which the Tyrian knelt. 
Did he not love, as I love^ Cynthia. 

Enter sir jasper and captain thraso. 

HILARION. 

Now listen to Sir Hector Thunderbolt, 
And to the magistrate. Sir Jasper Knight ! 

STR JASPER. 

Nay, lionest gentlemen, we come in peace 
And goodly fellowship — we Would be friends. 
If ye would honour my poor humble dwelling 
With your blest presence, we would make amends 
For lack of powV to entertain with force 
Of hearty welcome ! 

THRASO. 

Though, I do assure ye, 
There will be dainties which will please ye much — 
Among the rest, a paragon of dishes, 
Th' Umbrana's head ! 

HILARION. 

Marry ! we will come 
To share thy bouftty, good my honest kmght — 
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And by our bearing give thee ample proof 
Of our good wishes ! 

SIR JASPKB. 

Then instantly will we expect your presence. [Exami, 

HILARION. 

In troth, a deep-laid scheme — The fowler shall 
However see, the birds he woold entangle 
Are wary of his half-concealed springes! 

Enter cathebiice. 

CATHBRIKE. 

.Madam, your father calls, for he would speak 
On matters of some moment 

CTKTHIA. 

Then must I in — and for a few brief moments 
We will be parted — When we meet agaio^ 
See that the news whidb thoo wilt have to ieil 
Of the amorous knight, be wcMth the bearing. 

[amaryllo amducti her <nU, then exeunt. 

CATBERIHE. 

Besbrew that Piero for a worthless knave! 

'Tis ever thus with these same juggling monsters. 
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These men ! O heav*n ! how they will speak of love— 

Calling each star to hear their teaming oaths'—- 

And vowing lasting truth and constancy ; 

But, like the wind^ their soft affections veer 

To all the points o' the compass — so there be 

Th' attraction of fresh beauty ! Now doth be. 

That false heart Piero, loiter with some wench 

Who is all ear unto his amorous prate. 

While he belauds the colour of her eyes — 

Her waving curls, or rich ripe currant lip — 

Oh, he shall feel mine anger when he comes ! [£vtif. 
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SCENE VI. 

A Room at Sir Jasper's. 

SIR JASPER and hector thraso. amaryllo ofid 
HiLARioN — flfiscovered drinking: the Jint two 
are intoxicated* 

SIR JASPER. 

Never flag — never flinch — drink, boys! drink till 
the Star o' morning surprises us o'er our cups ! 

Thinkest thou, sir knight, that our cheeks are more 
capacious than those of a Geianan toper? 

AMARTLLO. 

Nay, never prate — but drink! 
Ay, this is the menatraum — this tb* alembic — 
That tumeth each thing into shining gold ! 
This is the object, which the shaHow^pated 
Alchymist had not wit enough to find ! 
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This same ruby-sparkling goblet is^ indeed, 
The true philosopher's stone — it will perform. 
Acts more notable than white-bearded Prosper' 
With 's star-encharming rod — when fir'd with this. 
The ass-aspiring-eared knave becomes 
Learned as your surpliced cathedral doctor — 
The coward feels unknown courage, and is straight 
A swaggering Hercules — the starving spendthrift. 
Rich as King Midas' self, without his ears, — 
And the lean, lank-jaw'd justice, is transform'd 
into another Hebrew Solomon ! — 
The lover sees his scornful beauty Jcneeling^ 
For one sweet smile, which he disdains to give — 
The care-worn miser leaves his money bags. 
Doffs his old rags, and dight in gorgeous purple, 
Laughs like the princely prodigal — and the 
Bent beggar struts as though he were possess'd 
Of teeming thousands ! Drink, Sir Jasper, drink ! 

SIR JASPER. 

Sans boasting, gentlemen, I in my time 

Have play'd some tricks most rare. and exquisite-— 
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Ay, then my blood was stirring — youth was flush — 
A true swinge buckler ! Ha, ha, ha ! --^ But drink ! 

THRASO. 

Nay, touch the bowl again ! Oh, damned love. 

For torturing thus my sad and bleeding heart ! [Drinks. 

UILARtON. 

He meaneth, that his faae is Cupid's torch, 
Tis true fire-red — a fiery-faced cherub ! 

SIR JASPER. 

What, thou art* spic'd o'. conscience — Let it pass — 

Regulate thy potations as thou wilt — [Drinks. 

Now could I be gestic — yea, now could I 

Ev'n lead the morrice with a merry heel ! 

Oh the blest jubilee of my spirits ! Drink ! [Drinks. . 

HILARION. 

Tis well — the plot doth thicken, by the paass. 
And we will tax them roundly — See, they drink 
More deeply still, and still are more intent ! 

SIR JASPER (rising in haste.) 
Perdie — perdie — look ye there,'my fellows! 
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Phoebtra, that bath been toping all night long 
Within his sea-nymphV chamber, staggers fof tb,. 
And puts to flight the tiny, laughing stars. 
That, like an herd of misckief-waiiton boys. 
Hoot at the oid Sileiras! Hail, all hail, , 

Tbou eoppet-faced drunkard I Hail, all bail. 
Carbuncle-nosed, pigmy-scattering giant ! 

THRASO. 

Ha ! light o' day ! then wherefore loiter here ? — 

I would a-wooing — Heav'n smile on me now ! [£rt/. 

SIR JASPEB. 

Psbaw, 'tis but the flashing of tlie flame ! — Thraso ! 
Cousin Thraso i come, lend me thine helping hand — 
Vanish'd away! Now do I smell rank mischief — 
So ! in pursuit — — {Exit, 



i 
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SCENE VII. 

The Cottage. 

Enter Catherine. 

Now could I cry for anger ! Shall I rail 
When Piero return, and meet his greeting 
With half-averted face ? That cannot be ; 
True love when deeply-rooted^ can ne'er be 
In aught dissembled I But who hither comes ? 

THRAso staggers in, 

THRASO. 

Kind Fortune smile propitious on the brave ! 
Now will I woo and win her ! — There she stands, 
In shape a delicate Dian, when she bathes 
Her ivory limbs, and blushes to behold 
The water conscious of her presence ! Flesh, 
Thou art most frail — but thou shalt quickly be 



• ' 
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Satiate in thy longing ! Courage, courage — 

Lady, I come Now, if she only look^ 

Vm lost and ruin'd — Sootb^ it purports rightly -— 
That down-cast gaze betokeneth well — Give me 
A maiden shy to woo — whose blood mounts high 
To hear the mischief she hath, witless^ caus'd — - 
And not a wench that laughs to see thee dup'd^ 
Cozen'd, and guU'd — but to the siege — fair maid F 

CATHERINE. 

Mercy, His Captain Thraso, and envin'd — 

Now to be merry ! J[Aside. 

THRASO. 

* * • • 

Thraso, thou art made — 
Jasper, in verity thou art undone — 
I curse thine anger, when I see my prize ! 
Oh, gentlest Cynthia — Oh, all-pow'rful nymph I 

CATHERINE. 

Cynthia ! sure he takes me for my mistress \ [Aside. 

THRASO. 

Most beauteous Cynthia, look upon a wretch 

Who long hath lov'd thee — Then, maid, be not nice; 
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For time hath wings, and beauty it is lost^ 
When kept too watchfully ! 

CATHEBINE. 

Love engenders love ! 
The world doth call thee fat — but thou art, 'sooth^ 
The prettiest man that ever I beheld ! 

THRASO« 

Bright star of my nativity, I thank thee ! — 

I am a soldier, lady, and would pay 

Thy kind consent with love, the soldiei^s coin ! 

CATHERINEi. 

And such a man, methinks, could I prefer 
To all the world ! 

THRASO. 

Most admirable choice ! 
Thou hast a glorious taste ! Out — out — beshrew 
The swift artillery of those eyes ! Thou 
Couldst do more mischief with those eyes and lips 
In one short hour — than I with sword and targe 
In one whole twelve-month ! 
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CATHERINE. 

I'll be sworn for tb^ -^ [Asid^. 
But men, like thee, were baa^ dei^eivers ever ! 
Confiding in tbeit person, they will rove. 
Sipping tbe dwaets ot etkob mild beaning A^w'r, 
,61orying in their vamty ! Wik thou. 
When these poor charms begin to fade — wilt thou 
Leave me for some fresh andi budding beauty ? 
(Sings.) 



Beshrew bright Venus' eyes. 

Alack, alack*a^day ! 
Whose starlike power obey the skies. 

Alack, alack-a-»day ! 



Beshrew her ripe vermilion lips» 
Where Jove perennial nectar sips. 

Alack, alack-arday ! 
They glow in sweet perpetual bloom. 
And mock fair earthly beauty's doom -^ 
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Our beauty lasts but oite short kowr^ 
IhsBt fades, as fades the midnight fiow'r. 
Alack, alack-*a*day 1 



And they vtho, in our happiest days. 
Made ofiering of their b<»ieyed praise, 
And brought deep blushes on the cheek 
Where Cupid lurks in dimples sleek — 
Turn from us with disdain ! 
Alack, alack-a-day ! 



THBASO. 

Prithee no more of that same doleful ditty — 

It doth aggrieve me ! Sweet-heart, cheer thee up, 

I will be constant in my love, as is 

The morning sun to run his daily course ! 

Yet ne'er did sweeter strains flow from the tongue 

Of laurel-crowned Daphne, when her love 

First felt his heart inflam'd ! And am I not 

A proper man — a marvellous proper man ! 

By Venus' eyes, but herd's a glorious leg ! 
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Yes^ thou hast chos'n a very proper man t 

[Attempts to kiss her, sees her face, 
Sweelrheart, art thou fair Cynthia? Who art thou? 
The dev^l hath ta'en a shape t' abuse mine eyes ! 
Satan avaunt ! Nay, touch me not — A vaunt ! 

{Staggers out, cArnY,niifB follows laughing. 



\ 



I 
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SCENE VIII. 

Before the Cottage. 
Enter Officers and Soldiers. 

Officer. 
This is the spot — Stand, comrades, here, the while 
I seek Rosanna.- 

\^Exit into the Cottage, und ent&rs with bqsanna. 

ROSANNA. 

I am your prisoner, sir t— No more — lead on — 
Yet oh J there is a! thought which racks my heart 
With more than mandrake's poison^! Cynthia -^ 
Mine own beloved child — my Cynthia -— 
When I am dead^ who then thy tender age 
Will guard as I have guarded ? Thou wilt b^ 
Poor, weak, and unprofected — forced, perchance/ 
T' appease thine anger with a few spare crumbs 
Given by sneering Charity ! Oh madness ! 
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Enter amaryllo leading cynthia, 
HiLARioN foUomng. 

AMABYLJLO. 

Nay, cheer thee, loveliest — there thy father stands ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Father ! 

ROSANNA. 

My child ! lEnAradng. 

Oh thalt ^ome pitying power, whiSe thus — thus blest. 
With magic skill, would turn us into stone. 
That we might be for ever thtt8 entwin'd 1 
One kiss ! — « And now we part ! 

CYNTHIA. 

Qhldoaotgo — 
Think on thy child ! — when thoii art gon«» she wiii 
Become a very beggaor — think on her ! 

ROSAI^NA. 

Oh, misery ! I have felt thy venam'd.flting -*- 
But ne'er so venom'd as I leel it ftow ! 

Officer. 
Time wears, my lord^.and duty bids xne hence. 
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AMARYILO. 

With your indulgence I would say a word 
To that same gentleman. •-— Rosanna! nay, 
'Htne k too t>reeious now to explicate 
Aught too minutely •— Yet, sir, fear not ttiou •*- 
The Duke is where his enemies suspect not -^ 
(Caracci soon shalMeam) — thy safety is 
In his especial keeping — fear not then. 
But boldly wend to Florence. Cynthia 
Shall be my care. Nay, doubt not ! Know this ring — 
Remember'st Amaryllo ? Hush ! — Lead on. {Exeunt. 
Enter a/nother Officer and Soldiers^ leading 
SIR JASPER and captain thraso. 
SIR jasper. 
Varlets — knaves — rogues — I will teach ye how to 
impress a magistrate^ or insult the representative of 
majesty ! — Majesty , should be reverenced, though in an 
ass — and how darest thou to lay thy finger on me, 
fellow ! 

THRASO. 

Marry, this cometh within the laws of the duello — 
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Thou shalt hear more . of jthis — by my great-grandame's 
bones ! 

Officer. 
Gentlemen, no more — Ye ivere apprehended lurking 
near this spot; if ynwilling^ye must forcedly accompany — 
80 follow peacefully. {Exeimt. 



i 
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ACT V. 

SCENE L 

A Prison. 

ROSANNA discovered, 

B09ANNA. 

There is a something here that 's ill at rest— - 
When I would calm my bosom, there doth come 
A note discordant, afid.the Qiusic mars ! 
One drop of poison would most quickly taint 
The pure and flooded channel of the blood — 
So apprehension^ howsoever slight, 
Would scowling scare whole hosts of smiling joys ; 
For the misgiving heart doth ready doubt. 
But that the apprehension, though so slight. 
Might, like the cloud seen by the Jewish Seer, 
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Darken the heavens, and o'erflood the earth ! 

The sacred shades of eld would fortify 

With their divine philosophy the breast, 

And render it impregnable to all 

Th* assaults of fear — so might the joyous soul 

The dark assailant proudly laugh to scorn ! 

It is in vain ! — To die — though bed-ridd'n, old — 

Is not that a fearful thing? Never more 

To view th' expanse of Nature, nor to breathe 

The fragrant breath of flow'r-enamelling Spring — 

Nor hail the bird of morning— nor see Earth, 

Like a fair girl, incontinent of charms. 

Bare her soft bosom to the eye of Day, 

Deep blushing to behold isuch loveliness ! -*— ^ 

Ay, life is lov'd, as life abstractedly — 

Though every joy be faded— ? and though Hope, 

The gay and smiling songstress, like a bird 

Of distant passage, hath fled^far away 

In search of climes more genial ; -^ life is lov'd. 

Bereft of ev'ry comfort! The sad wretch 

Who long hath breath'd the blue damps of a prison^ 



J 
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(What though he pray for death ?) will shrink aghast 

From the fell monster's scowl ! Bat then to live 

In abject baseness — perish the mean thought ! 

No ! let my honour be as pure as that 

First beam of light that shot through wond'ring chaos ! 

And let my memory be embalm'd i' the hearts 

Of all my countrymen — and let me give 

To generations in the womb of time 

A name misallied ! 

Enter francis. 
Ha ! and who art thou ? 

FRANCIS. 

Know'st thou not me ? Good sir* I come to see 
How well the biting gyves become the limbs. 

The sleek and silken limbs of proud Rosanna ! 

My lord, I am thy debtor ; I do owe thee 

A debt so vast, thoult tremble when thou hear'st it— 

And I would discharge it. I come not now 

As the poor pitiful priest, whom once you spum'd -— 

The poor and humble Benedictine monk*-^ 

But as one who sees his victim near ! 
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ROSANNA. 

Villain, away ! thou torturest me — away ! 

FRANCIS. 

For that I came ! The star of the poor priest 

Hath now th' ascendant ! I would pay thee as 

A punctual paymaster ^^ pay thee for all 

Thy scoffs — thy jeerings - — flou tings — insults — all ! 

When thou, lord, smiled in thy days of pride. 

And heaped insults on me ! Dost thou think 

Thou canst despise the gem-bedparkling snake, 

Contemning danger, 'cause thou canst not see 

Its fiery sting? Th' unfeeling Greeks of old 

Laugh'd at their deep*besotted slaves — yet still 

The slaves h«id hearts to feel the biting insults ! 

The vmnkles care hath furrow'd on the brow 

May all be smoothed as the windless lake — 

The tear of sorrow miay be dried — the sigh 

Of misery be stifled — - and the groan 

Of agony be tum'd to mildest laughter : 

But scorn — cold, fVeezing scorn — ev'n as the asp 

Can with its slightest puncture heat the blood. 
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Until each vein is fed with maddening poison — 
Such as th' Athenian felt when scourg'd by furies — 
Such as the old arch-murderer Cain endur'd 
When that his brow was lightning-scath'd — thus -— thus 
Will icy scorn work on the frenzied soul ! 



ROSANNA. 

Thou hatest me, because I boldly strove 
To countermine the arts thou practis'd on 
The once noble and generous Caracci — 
Because I boldly strove to burst in twain 
The fetters with, the which thou hadst obsqur'd 
His noblest pow'rs of mind *— because I saw 
Thyjdevil's hoof beneath the friar's cassock ! — 
For this alone — 

FRANCIS. 

Suffice to say» I hate thee — 
And with a hatred so intense — so deadly — 
That I myself do tremble when I think on 't 

As one looking down a deep abyss ! 

Ay, hatred — cherish'd hatred, is a stream 
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Of course perennial — though it flow along, 
Ev'n to time's ocecm, still will it return 

* 

By channels imperceptible, unknown ^ — 

And gush to light again, pure, undefiFd ! 

Think*st thou a cassock'd priest doth not possess 

Senses and quick perceptions? — that he will not 

Tread, when trodden upon — return venom'd 

Hatred for venom'd hatred — and endure 

Insults, and kicks, and scoffs, and buffetings. 

Like to a sleek-skinn'd spaniel, that can only 

Evince his sense of pain by shrilly yelps ? 

No, proud lord ; the fire, though long emboweird 

Within the bosom of the earth, concentres 

Its powers, and bursting forth spreads havoc round ! 

O ye silver and immaculate Stars ! 

Ye altars, burning to Creation's Lord 

With everlasting incense ! — ye did hear me : 

And thou, O Dian ! who amidst thy tears 

(Tears sacred to thy shepherd love) didst smile — 

Affrighted shrunk — when that thou heard 'st the deep. 

Deep oath, with which I vow'd Rosanna's death I 
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ROSANNA. 

Wretch ! wherefore nam'st thou things so holy — stars 

Or sainted moon — when thou art as guilty 

As guilt e'er made a man ? Be satisfied, 

Let thy devil's heart be satisfied. Thou hast 

Thy long-desired triumph^ in beholding 

Him who would expose thy villain's tricks 

Most abject — fallen from his nobled state — 

Stript of his honours — outlawed from his country — 

And suffering as a common' criminal ! 

Away — and let thine heart then rest content ! 

FjRANClS.. 

Will the fierce lion fondle with its prey, 

Ev'n as the tender lamb ? I must see thee 

ReducM yet lower, my most noble lord — ► 

For thou hast kindled iBtna in this breast. 

Whose fires alone thy heart's best blood can quench ! 

Enier caracci. 
The Count Caracci here ! 
Then must I change my tone. [Aside. 
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OABAGCI. 

Cimarosa 
Hence •— I would parley with Hie Count Rosanna. 

F«AKCI8. 

I must obsenre them close — for I do fear 

The Count's relenting temper ! lAside^ 

CARACGI. 

Speedy — hence — 

lExii FRANCIS. 

My Lord Rosanna, I do fear me much — 
(As 'tis so long since you and I last met,) 
My features are estranged- 

ROSANNA. . . 

My Lord Caracci, 
Hast thou then come, Uke thy base minion, hither. 
To see me writhing 'neath the venom'd shafts 
Of thy revenge ? — But thou shalt see how well 
An honest heart can bear thy malice, lord. 

GARACCI. 

You are too quick, my lord -^ In sooth, if 'twere 



i 
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My pleasure^ I could beckon instant death ! 
For, know, I now enjoy full ducal power 
Within this Florence — and my will is fete ! — 
But, on my soul, I come to give thee life — 
Life and thy freedom, and the full enjoyment 
Of thine own rank and dignity ! 

ROSAJNNA. 

The price — 
Name thou the price of this same glorious purchase. 

CABACCI. 

Simply thy friendship ! 

ROSANNA. 

. I despise the offer ! 

CARACCI. 

Ha! still, still. so proud ! — Lord, look to thine head — 
Is not thy life long forfeit to the law ? 
Is not Caracci Duke of Florence ? — then 
Pause well, ere you refuse our proffer'd love ! 

ROSANNA. 

By thy false charges didst thou rouse the law, 
Th' unconscious law, to strip me of my power. 
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And then condemn thy peer — by perjury 
Didst thou maintain thy damned accusations, 
Suborning yilest witnesses-— by means. 
Most damnable hast thou acquir'd thy power : 
And I would rather lay down my poor life 
(With my alleged guilt upon my head, 
My fame bespotted o'er with leprosy,) 
Than be the best-lov'd friend of Lord Caracci ! 

CARACCI* 

Fond doting fool — proud madman — thou shalt have 
Thy wish — and thy most glorious end shall give 
The safety that thy friendship hath denied ! 

ROSANNA. 

Caracci, spare thy frowns ! 

Think'st thou to fright me like a little child. 

By knitting thy brows, and casting angry looks 

On one whose heart is fear-proof? My fathers,^ 

My long ennobled list of ancestry, 

Would blush death's paleness into crimson red. 

Did thy words shake me from my settled purpose ! 

Here do I scoff thy offers— for thou wouldst. 
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Ev'n Jadas-like, betraj me widi m kiss — 
Lead me through floweiy alleys, till I'm lost 
Within dishonour's labyrinth ! 

CAMACCI. 

Indeed! 

ROSAKNA. 

Out on this age — this damned ^e — where Pride 

Shineth pre-eminent — ^and modest Worth 

And Honour have been scoflTd and scared away 

(Like the last Virgin of the golden age) 

By man's impiety — where Avarice 

And Lust of Power maintain imperial sway — 

And juggling Knavery is styiM a Patriot! — 

Pardon, good sir ; my dungeon damps to me 

Are welcome — since within these walls I have 

An honest friend — 'tis conscience ; and I feel 

My heart all light, although my limbs are strain'd 

By iron bondage : but did I accept 

Thy proffered kindness, I should roam the world 

An arrant outcast; — men would fly my gaze. 

As though my gaze were pestilence — *. and ere 
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I had coQstrain'd the vices of the age 

To be familiar to my nature — I, 

Mid the gay peopled solitudes of creation^ 

Would lay me down and die — So, fare thee well ! — 

Pity, what Nature form'd so exquisite, 

Should dius be marred by the world, Caracci ! 

CABACCI. 

Yet would I save thee — nay, I feel revert 

My ancient friendship, which, like gems long hidd'n. 

Shine yet more brightly — and be thou my guide, 

To teach me mine affections how to cleanse. 

That I may be in heart regenerate, 

And, like Tithonus, gain my blooming youth ! 

ROSANNA. 

Once I possessed a friend whose manly brow. 
Beaming as that of Pallas, was enshrin'd 
To noblest honour — and whose bosom was 
An altar consecrate to friendship — - whose 
Heart was reserv'd for noblest purposes ! 
This same friend — 
Upon whose virtue Pd have 'gag'd my life — 
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Upon whose actions I have mutely gaz'd 
Till sense was madden'd with ecstatic joy. 
To think such goodness was combined in man — 
Whose deeds were hymned by a thousand tongues — 
Whose looks were greeted by a thousand smiles — 
Whose steps Were followed by applauding crowds. 
As though he were a godhead upon earth — 
Could not withstand a moment's short-liv'd trial — 
Pander'd his virtue for a worthless bauble — 
(Pow'r was that bauble) and inglorious fell ! 

CARACCI. 

Proceed, proceed — all, all do I deserve — 
Yet all were little ! 

ROSANKA. 

Oh Ouido ! 

We have been children, and have play'd together 

Then, when our souls were uncontaminate ! 

We have been schoolboys, and have felt our breasts 

With emulation warm'd : we, side by side. 

The foremost ranks of battle have led on 

In youthful contest for the palm of merit. 
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Yet envying not the other's fame — and, oh ! 

We twain have lov'd together, and have dwelt 

On each fond feature of our mistressea* 

Breathing our vows beneath the moonlit skies ^- 

Deeming them very paragons — (they were !) 

And forming schemes of future happiness ! 

One hour beheld us husbands ! — We have seen 

Our joys reflected in the other's lot. 

As in a sleeping and a crystal lake ; — , 

Basking in friendship's sunshine ! Doth my tale 

Bring back with magic skill the days of old ? 

Doth it then move thee ? Heav'n ! it doth — it doth ! 

CARACCI. 

Why doth th' Omnipotent delay to blast 

My head with his dread thunder ? Doth not Earth 

Open her hideous jaws, to swallow up 

A wretch so truly cursed ? 

ROSANNA. 

O Caracci ! 
I see that thou relentest — I invoke thee 
By all our boyish love — by youthful friendship — 
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And man's esteem — by honour — sacred duty — 
By all that thou dost hold most dear on earth — 
And by thy soul's salvation — quick retrace 
Thy footsteps^ ere thou *rt lost — undone — for ever! 

Enter francis. 

FRANCIS. 

Curse on his fears — his weak and womanish heart ! 
Could not his hatred keep its purpose better? — 
My lord, my gracious lord — thine ear — The Duke 
Miranda lives — and thou must be speedy ! 
This news the lords have heard^ and now begin 
To alter their behaviour. 

-CABACCl. 

Perjur'd wretches — 
Miscreants — slaves — abominable villains ! 
Oh, may their so^h be damn'd for this — though I 
Am witness to their agony ! 

{^Rushes out. 

FRANCIS. 

Once more art thou within my pow'r, proud sir — 

Then tremble at my vengeance ! [£xif. 
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ROSANNA. 

Ouido, I would have sav'd thee — but thou bast 
Thyself undone — so' fare thee well ! 

I^tr DUKE, in disguise. 

Again ! — 
Art thou another minion of the Count ? 
What is thy message ? quickly — and begone ! 

DUKTE. 

The Duke through me doth greet ye, and would know 
Hast thou consider'd well his profier'd love? 

ROSANNA. 

« 

Him, and his love, and all his rebel crew. 
Reject I, and most heartily despise ! 
Such is mine answer — though to this refusal 
I know my death be adjunct ! Heaven forbid 
That I shoold, for a few brief moments' life. 
Mine honour pawn ! 

DUKE (discovering himself.) 
Mine own — my faithful friend ! 

ROSANNA. 

Is it a mockery of the sotted brain — ^ 
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A wild delusion of the fever'd sense ? 

It is^ it is my master — Let me kneel ! 

And shew my duty to your majesty'! IKneels, 

DUKE. 

Nay, bend not thus, mine own Rosanna ; rise — 
Though heretofore my subject, now my friend — 
And I will henceforth wear thee next my heart, 
As if some gem unvalued — I have witness'd 
With heedful eye thy trials, and do joy 
To see thee like to purified gold 
When purged of the dross — Lament not then 
Thy grievous sufferings ! 

ROSANNA. 

I am repaid — 
Nobly repaid in my good lord's approvance ! 

DUKE. 

Ay, amidst ten thousand of my subjects, 
I am thrice blest in having one true friend ! 
Heav'n hath dealt kindly with me ! Princes should. 
From the whole mass of sycophants and knaves 
That track their footsteps and puff up their pride. 
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Turn, and choose well, as I have chosen thee ! — 
And for Caracci — oh ! that name -*- that name. 
Which was my Florence' boast, hath now become 
Her deadliest bane ! It is a name to curse — 
As the Athenian's was a name to bless ! 

ROSANNA. ' 

After a parting of eight tardy years 

Ev'n now we meet — His gyilt discomfortably 

Doth sit upon his soul ; — as ice dissolves 

Beneath the kisses of the fervent sun. 

So did his guilty purposes relent 

Beneath the burning heat of conscience : 

For he beheld, in Fancy's magic glass, 

What once he was, and shudder'd to behold 

His own deformity ! It is that Priest — 

Never had Satan proselyte more true 

Than damned Cinlarosa ! 

DUKE. 

Curse the viper ! 
Oh, had kings the glowing eye of the sun ! 
Then by the quick dispersion of each mist 
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Could they behold the movements of each heart : 
But traitors 'neath the smiling brow conceal 
The adder^s poison ! Thy son Leontine 
Awaits without to greet his long-lost sire ! 

Enter Officer and Guards, 
Officer. 
The Duke, who sits in judgment, doth require 
The Count Rosanna's presence ! 

ROSANNA. 

Then, sir knight. 
The Count Rosanna is prepared. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11. 

An Apartment in the Palace. 

CARACCI seated on a Throne; Nobles, Attendants, S^c. 

CARACCI. 

Wherefore is this delay? Lead in your prisoner! 

[^Descending, and coming forward. 
Now must I banish from my aching breast 
Friendship, and kindness — softness — gentleness — 
Supplanting them with rage and dreadful fury ! 
Now, steeled soul ! rove fondly o'er the acts 
Of fellest At^ — let my thoughts not dwell 
On aught that 's lovely ! Vengeance, I am thine ! — 
Thine, soul and limb — thine, heart and head — and hands ! 
Come, deadly Wrath ! thou carnage-loving fiend — 
Fever my breast with thy Bellona eye. 
That each soft feeling may be quick erasM, 
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As fire consumeth flax — while iron may 

Withstand its utmost heat ! Here — here — ev'n here — 

Blood-bemadden'd Fury, hold thine orgies ! — 

Here — 'tis a tenement befitting thee — 

Since I must burst the golden curb of Prudence. 

Come dread Alecto ! with thy venom'd torch 

Dipp'd in Cocytus' pool — and blot thou out. 

With dire forgetfulness, each fond remembrance. 

So Vengeance be sole habitant within ! 

\_Jscends the Throne. 



Enter rosanna guarded; the duke, amaryllo 
leading cynthia, hilarion, and leontine. 

CARACCI. 

Guido Rosanna, thou art hither brought. 

With thy long-forfeit life the penalty 

Of thy misdeeds to pay ; for thou wert prov'd 

Most guilty — inasmuch as thou, our sometime Peer, 

Didst strive to alter the fixM laws of Florence 

To suit thy secret purposes — for which 

Death was the doom pronounc'd ! The penalty 
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By flight didst thou escape ; but Time hath fail'd 
To blunt the sword of Justice — - and she craves 
Her long-due victim. — Add to this, thou hast. 
As we are right inform'd by private means^ 
Concocted treason, and desir'd to raise 
Rebellion, through our peaceful-smiling realm. 
Against ourgelf, — the majesty of Florence ! 

ROSANNA. 

First let me ask thee, lord, from whom dost thou 
Derive the title of the Duke of Florence ? 
Since I do know thee but as Lord Caracci, 
I do disdain reply ! ' 

CARACCI. 

, So insolent ! — 
Thou art a traitor ! 

AMARYIiLO. 

i 

By holy heav'n 'tis false — 
False as thy heart, thou pride-besotted lord ! 

CARACCJ. 

Ha ! dost thou beard me in my very ball ? — 
What villain, sir, art thou ? 
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AMARTLLO. 

Ask thine own hearty 
Thine own black heart, who is the greater villain ! 
Thou art the traitor — thou the miscreant ; — 
He is as pure as is the light of heay'n — 
Thou hast a soul as bladL as damned hell ! 
For thou dost strut encloth'd in majesty 
Which thou hast basely stolen, and dost sit 
In solemn mockery on thy aoble peer. 
Because thou art asham'd of honesty ! 

CARACCi (rising). 
What ho ! there, guards ! 'tis treason ! — seize the traitor ! 

[Descends. 
I'll curb thine insolence, young boy, though thou 
Deservest but contempt — thy chastisement 
Should be the rod of some dull pedagogue ! 

DUKE. 

Mercy, great lord, shew mercy — Princes are 
Th' Omnipotent's vicegerents upon earth ! 
Then should they strive to exercise that grace 
Which is His own peculiar attribute ! 
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Ohy then, dispense from thy exalted sphere 
That mercy which thou hop'at one day to share ! 
Bid thou Rosanna live ! 

CARACCI. 

Art thou too there ? 
I do misdoubt thee. Palmer — Look to thyself! 

DUKE. 

My lord, I stand acquitted of aught base ! 

CAHACCI. 

Look to thyself, I tell thee. — Guards, what, ho ! 
Seize ye on yonder traitor ! 

AMARYLLO. 

Traitor ! it is false — 
Villain ! I tell thee to thy throat thou liest ! 

CARACCI. 

Now blasted be mine hand if I do fail 
Thy insolence to chastise ! ^Drawing. 

Ho ! seize the Palmer ! 
[Turning, sees the duke, who has thrown off his disguise. 
Hath an atoning angel come from heav'n 
To mark my forehead like another Cain, 
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And send me forth a wanderer through the world — 

That all may know th' arch-hypocrite and traitor 

Denounced by God^ and trebly curs'd by man ! 

It still is there ! — Oh that the lightning would 

In pity strike me blind, that I no more 

Might even see my hateful shadow ! Ope, 

Thou merciful Earth! thy ponderous jaws, — and take 

A horrible monster to thy stony breast. 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! IHides his face in his liands. 

DUKB. 

Guards ! take that friar, and convey him hence 
To th' darkest dungeon, where he soon shall feel 

Retributive justice ! And Caracci — 

Guido Caracci — 

CARACCl. 

Oh, I feel within 
A very hell — Have mercy, thou gracious Heav'n ! — 
That mercy, I, most guilty, would deny 
To one, my fellow-man, shew thou to me ! 
Oh, I have sinned ! For my grievous sin 
Now let me die ! 
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DUKE. 

Guido Oaraccij h^ar me ! 

CABAqCI. 

My gracious lord, I would entreat one boon — 
The death my crime deservetb, let me die ! 

DUKE. 

Thou shalt be punish'd — ye^, most sorely puiiish'd - 

Immediate sentence — and thy punishment 

Dost thou require ? — have then thy wish, my lord ! 

Thine own confession needs no lengthened session : 

Of treason art thou guilty, and thy lands 

By law are confiscate unto the Duke, 

Thyself unto the traitor's death ! — Now mark 

The difference 'twixt thy vengeance and. the Duke's - 

The lawful and the rightful Duke of Florence ! 

With all thine imperfections on thine head, 

He doth forgive thee ! 

CARACCI. 

Oh, not so -— not so ! 
Curse me, the rather curse me — but forgive not ! 
In that one word I die a thousand deaths — 
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Each one more bitter than the last ! My crime 
Crieth aloud for blood ! Great majesty 
Insulted foully — faith broken — and friendship 
Most shamefully betray'd ! — the rather then 
Let me die the- traitor's death ! 



DUKE. 

I do forgive thee. 
Past errors shall within oblivion's sea 
Be buried deep — and we will forward look 
To what may be, heedless of what haiii been ! 
Thus, then, do I embrace, and pardon thee ! 

[le ON TINE goes out, and returns with Isabel. 
Thus only will we punish thee — take her, 
Leontine, for to her thou art troth-plight 
These many years — Now bless the twain, Caracci ! 

[cARACCi Arisses ISABEL, and joins their hands. 
Here, too, is one who longs to shew his love. 
Forgiving and forgetting ! 

[ Presenting rosanna ^o€ARAC€I, wito embrace. 
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BOSANNA. 

And thus shall 
We ever be one hearty as heretofore ! 



Enter sib jaspeb and thuaso. 

AMABYLLO. 

Sirrah, sir knight, hast thou not with the prince 
Acquaintance most familiar ? 

SIB JASFEB. 

I, my lord ? 
I am, in sooth, an abject, humble wight. 
And unpretending of such exaltation ! 

AMABYLLO. 

Did not the current of thy converse tend 
To that same point ? 

SIB JASPEB. 

Nay, sure 'twas Hector Thraso I 

THBASO. 

If e'er I saw the prince, 'twas all a dream, 
Until this blessed hour ! 
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HILARION. 

Ha ! Sir Mooncalf, 
Did not the Prince insult thee ? 

THRASO. 

Hush, my lord ; 
Our converse then was all a merriment ! 

DUKE. 

Prithee no more — but let us hence — For we 
Have much to learn that we would gladly know ; — 
And some have things more gratulate in view — 
' Sweet bonds to tie — young Love's rosy fillets ! 
May they perpetual bloom without a thorn — - 
Or if there be a thorn, may it convey 

A healing balsam with the wound ! 

Then blest for ever be the Brides of Florence ! 

{^Exeunt. 



CURSORY REMARKS 



ON 



THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS 



or THE 



MIDDLE AGES. 



The tenth, and beginning of the eleventh century, is the 
most dismal period of that ignorance, superstition, and barba^ 
rity, which had involved Europe since the downfal of the 
Roman Empire. The cloud which at the commencement had 
only portended a storm, in the tract of time had been in 
solemn and awful grandeur collecting its scattered forces> 
until, by immense condensation in every part, it had become 
altogether impervious to the sun, and was now pouring forth 
its dreadful fury on the devoted bosom of the earth. The 
arm of the law was become nerveless, and the degradation of 
morals was at its lowest ebb. Ignorance was a natural con- 
sequence on the disuse of the Latin tongue, and those few 
individuals whose capabilities might, perhaps, have cherished 
the flame which had once shone with such astonishing radi- 
ance, until it had again emitted a bright effulgence, readily 
abandoned every idea of acquiring an education in a monas- 
tery, at once tedious and troublesome, and ill suited to the 
then prevailing taste. 
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During the period which has been denominated the Middle 
Ages, the Priesthood was the master spirit and the presiding 
power. The clergy were in every act the grand and con- 
ducting instruments ; ^hey monopolized situations, political as 
well as ecclesiastical; they directed the helm of governments; 
they led armies into the field, and fought with the crosd, and 
the sword, as occasion best fitted and necessity best re- 
quired. They in every country possessed the substance of • 
power, while princes suffered their eyes to be dazzled by its 
mere phantom ; they were wallowing amidst all the palpable 
enjoyments of royalty, while princes were, like the idols of 
the East, vainly clothed in purple and gold, without exciting 
by their presence one sensation of awe or apprehension ; and 
while nobles were abject in poverty, and humiliated in con- 
dition, emperors meekly knelt before them; kings silently 
submitted to the most derogatory chastisement ; princes and 
peers were proud of performing the most menial offices. 
»Such, at one period, were the characteristic .features in the 
hierarchy ; and its members were more easily enabled to pursue 
their most extraordinary career, in consequence of their wealth, 
which gave them power, and their monastical . learning, which 
gave them ability to practise on the superstitious minds of 
their too credulous countrymen. The monasteries,* as has 
been before observed, were the only schools, of learning; so 
that immense engine for the subversion of the human mind 
was entirely in the hands of the clergy, and they were par- 
ticularly cautious in its management for the complete ieffectua- 
tion of their cunning purposes. The conquering nations of 
barbarians imported into the milder climes of the South the 
same abject obedience and superstitious reverence for their 
priesthood, as had characterised them in their native forests. 

♦ See Histoire Litt^raire de la France. 
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Of this complying disposition the ministers of religion took 
every possible advantage, especially as the blind credulity of 
the laity invited imposture ; and their own exulting confidence 
infused into their minds the most daring impudence. Then 
superstition seized upon the minds of the too credulous people: 
the worship of saints besotted the already weakened under- 
standingy and the veneration for relics fdstered fanaticism. 
The purposes of the clergy were also furthered by the assumed 
inviolability of Sanctuaries, the doctrine of Purgatory,* and 
the system of masses for the relief of souls. Thus lettered 
by superstition, the mind of the laity was shaped to the wishes 
of the priesthood; and riches of every description flowed 
from all quarters into their laps, which defied the power of 
repletion. 

Besides the voluntary donations and munificent contribu- 
tions of the laity, which afibrded the ecclesiastics the most 
liberal endowment and extensive provision, ther^ were other 
methods by which their wealth and consequent influence were 

* Dante thus commences his Purgatory ; 

Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 

Omai la navicella del mio ingegno, 

Che lascia dietro a se mar si crudele : 
£ canter5 di quel seeondo regno, 

Ove Tumano spirito si purga, 

£ di salire al Ciel diventa degno. — 

Upon the situation of Dante's Purgatory, the annotator observes -^ 
'^ Dante attribuisce al suo Purgatorio una sitnazione non sotterranea, 
ed un cielo sempre sereno ; percib dice qui : Tosto che io usscii fiiori 
deir aria tenebrosa infemale, il bel colore della oriental pietra zaffiro, 
che b il naturale del ciel sereno, e che qui si estendeva fino al primo 
mobile, o sia al cielo delle fisse, riprodusse negli occhimiei quel 
diletto, che nasce da si giocondo aspetto.''— Vol. iv. EdU, Lhorno. 
1813. 
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increased. Those who, impelled by superstitious motiveSy 
entered within monastical sanctuaries, generally added their 
possessions to the revenues of the monks ; and younger chil- 
dren, whose destination was the assumption of the cowl, were 
expected, and in many cases compelled, to give large dona- 
tions, before their reception into the order could be effected. 
Military and political adventurers also dealt largely in* gifts, 
and immense sums were very frequently given by criminals, 
under the title of expiatory donations. Upon the sinner, and 
upon the pusillanimous-^ upon the healthy, and upon» the 
death-bed penitent — the constant doctrine inculcated by these 
ministers of religion was, that pecuniary donations alone could 
afford any^ prospect of eternal salvation:* In short, they lost 
nor time nor opportunity — and especially during the Cru- 
sades, their accumulations of wealth enabled them to purchase 
the numberless fiefs which were constantly on sale by noble- 
men, who were besotted with the epidemic enthusiasm of the 
times, and who wished, by combating for the cross, to earn 
everlasting honour on earth, and eternal glory in heaven. 
Such being the condition of the ecclesiastical orders, we 

* See Muratori Antiq. Italiae, torn. v. Diss. 67. for a further view 
of this period. 

Sismondi, in dealing upon this subject says : <^ Une crainte super- 
stitieuse courboit toutes les consciences; elle ne permettoit aucun 
examen, elle fi^trissoit toute resistance du nom de rebellion. Les 
pr^tres ne se contentoient pas pour entretenir les terreurs des rois et 
des grands, de pr^enter sans cesse £L leur imagination des tableaux 
de Tenfer, de rappeler h. leurs auditeurs ces tourmens, ces flammes 
vengeresses, ces douleurs ^ternelles, o\i I'intensite de la peine est encore 
aiguis^e par sa dur^e sans fin ; ils ne se contentoient pas de ne mon- 
trer le Dieu auquel ils donnoient cependant le nom de P^re, que comme 
le plus implacable et le plus cruel des persecuteurs,'' &c. &c. — Histoire 
des Fran^iSf tom. iii. c. ix. p. 150. 
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cannot be surprised that they were OTermn with vices of every 
description. Indeed, the prevalent discMdens were necessarily 
consequent upon their manners and method of life. From 
the monasteries the contagion of evil spread into every quarter, 
and the few remnants of the social duties, however trifling, 
like the last Virgin of the golden age, were scared away by 
man's impiety, firom the iace of the earth. Upon iayestiga- 
ting the leading facts, and exanuning the prtmnnent features 
of this period, we shall be shocked at the horrible portrait 
presented to our view. There was no excess in which indul- 
gence was not extravagant — no sense which was not by en- 
joyment palled — no appetite which was not by super-repletion 
surfeited — no sin which was not fully permitted — no crime 
which was not commonly perpetrated. 

The duties of monks are comprised in the following passage : 
Monachorum est orare, gemiscere, et plorare pro suis defecti- 
bus ; camem suam castigare, vigilare, jejunare k voluptatibus; 
linguam refroenare, aures obturare ^ vanitatibus; oculos cus- 
todire, pedes preemunire ab excursibus; manibus laborare, 
labris exultare, corde jubilare in Dei laudibus ; caput denu- 
dare, basse inclinare, genua curvare crucifixi pedibus ; prompt^ 
obedire, nunquam contrk ire suis majoribus; libenter servire, 
cit6 subvenire infirmis fratribus ; curas mundi abjicere, coeles- 
tibus intendere totis conatibus; ne vincaris k dsemonio: omnia 
fac cum consilio.* Excellent as these rules are, they were 
soon disregarded. Crimes at first committed under the veil 
of secrecy, when the priesthood gained their zenith of ascen- 
dancy were openly and unblushingly perpetrated. Sufficient 
proofs could easily and instantly be adduced, ' for '^the sub- 
stantiation of the commission of every crime upon the catalogue 

* MS. Bod. Archly. Seld. D. 52. 
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of human nature.* Mat. Paria instances the circumstance 
of William Pigun, a monk of St. Albans, forging the convent 
seal; and another writer mentions the fact, of a monk of 
Peterborough stealing jewels to lavish them upon women. 
Such indelicate and abominable proofs of incontinency,t s^d 

* For the greater number of instances, I am indebted to the ex- 
cellent work of Mr. Fosbrooke, on Monachism. 

f The inhabitants of a town, which Giraldus mentions, on account 
of the flagrant abuses committed between their wives and daughters 
and the monks, had formed the determination of deserting, and bidding 
an eternal farewell to tlie homes of their in£uicy. The monks have 
also been charged with making, the constitutions and temperaments 
of women an intricate study ; and then, with all the assumed sanctity 
of the* oracles of old, afiirming that their enjoyment of women was a 
sure safeguard and preventative against the attacks and recurrence of 
various diseases. — See in the Collection Universelle de M^moires 
r^latifii k I'Histoire de France, tome ii. (Joinville's portion) for some 
infamous acts of superstition. 

Somewhat similar to the monks in habits, are the Senasseys or Men- 
dicant Philosophers, commonly known by the name of Fakiers. These 
pretended devotees, who affected poverty and abstinence, assembled 
oftentimes in armies of ten or twelve thousand, and, under the plea of 
making pilgrimages, levied contributions over the whole country. 
*' These saints wear no clothes, are generally very robust, and convert 
the wives of the less holy part of mankind to their own use, upon 
fheir religious progresses. * They admit any man of parts into their 
number ; and they take great care to instruct their disciples in every 
branch of knowledge, to make the order the more revered among the 
vulgar. 

'' When this naked army of robust saints direct their march to any 
temple, the men of the provinces through which their road lies, very 
often fly before them, notwithstanding the sanctified character of the 
fakiers. But the women are in general more resolute, and not only 
remain in their dwellings, but apply frequently for the prayers of those 
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eTen incest, daily occurred, that most ri^d rules were enacted 
for their counteraction. Women were prohibited from enter- 
ing the infirmary, or refectory, or bakehouse; for females were 
accustomed to enter the precincts under pretence of washing 
clothes. Admission under all circumstances was denied, un- 
less authorised by the king or his appointed visitors. Rules 
were also formed, as preventatives to the monks engaging in 
mercantile transactions or worldly business; and also as 
inhibitions to their having any dealings in magic, necromancy, 
or alchemy. That they gambled to a large extent, will appear 
from the following passage in the statutes of the Savoy Hos- 
pital : qu6d nullus magister, vicemagister, capellanus, perpetuus 
vel conductitius, aut aliquis alius minister, vel servitor hospi- 
talis prffidicti pro tempore existeAs, ad talos, cartas, vel aliquos 
alios jocos illicitos vel prohibitos, infra hospitale preedictum, 
clam vel palam, quoquo modo ludet. Poterint enim omni 
tempore ludere ad scaccos, et tempore Nat. Dominicee, per 
quadraginta dies ad tabellas, sine fraude, et blasphemii, et 
magnd, pecuniarum summ&. The priests were also tavern- 
haunters, gluttons, drunkards, and enthusiastically fond of the 
chase. * They were neglectful of their ceremonies ; contem- 

holy persons, which are found to be most effectual in cases of sterility. 
When a fakier is at prayers with the lady of the house, he leaves either 
his sU{^r or his staff at the door, which, if seen by the husband^ 
effectually prevents him from disturbing their devotion. But should 
he be so unfortunate as not to mind their signals, a sound drubbing 
is the inevitable consequence of his intrusion/' — Vow^i HindoUauj 
vol. i. pp. 31 and 32. See in Atiatic Reuarcke$f vol. v. a curious, 
account of two fakiers. 

* A monk there was, a fayre for the maistrie. 
An out-rider, that lov*d venerie ; 
A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 
Full many a deinte hors hadde he in stable : 
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nevs of their fasts; luxurious in their living; aiid effeminate 
in their dress : in their oaths and adjurations they were 
disgusting; in obscene conyersations they derived pleasure; 
and did not even scruple, for the gratification of their anger, 
to commit the most dreadfully atrocious murders.* They 
unblushingly submitted to the assumption of knavery and 
quackery, in all shapes and characters — thus by every mean» 
palming upon the credulity of the people^ 

Between the monasteries and nunneries the shade of dif- 
ference was scarcely perceivable. In Prynne's records is con- 
tained a passage, extracted from Clemangis, a Frenchman, 
and esteemed theologian, deprecating the existing state of 
monasteries : Quid aliud sunt hoc tempore puellarum monas- 
teria, nisi quoedam, non dico Dei sanctuarium, sed Veneris 

And when he rode, men mighte his bridel here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clere 
And eke as loude, as doth the chapell belle, 
Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 

See the remaining part of the description in the Prologue to Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, ▼.164. 

The vices of the clergy were severely lashed and satirized by many 
individuals ; and, not to go- too deeply for authorities, Cervantes and 
Le Sage have given us a slight insight to the picture. In e. 24. part 2, 
we have the following passage : '* Hard by us here. Sir,'' said the 
author, ^' is a hermitage, the retirement of «a devout person,'' &c. 
** But does he keep hens there, trow ?" asked Sancho. " Few hermits 
in this age are without them," said Don Quixote; ** for their way of 
living now fklls short of the strictness and austerity of those in the 
deserts of Egypt, who went clad only with palm leaves, and fed on 
the roots of the earth." I have quoted this passage, more especially to 
refer to Mr. Lockhart's curious note, where he says, the hermits were 
generally believed at that period to be gypsies. 

* Further upon this pointy see Girald. Camb. contra Excess, 
Monach. 
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execranda ptostibula, sed lascivorum et impudicomm juyenum 

ad libidines explendas receptacula ? ut idem sit hodie puellam 

velare, quod et public^ ad scortandum exponere ! T^e nuns 

did not fail, upon all opportunities, to evade the monastical 

restrictions on their conduct, nor hesitate in the most shame- 

less manner to satisfy their appetites, and abominably overstep 

the limits of decorum. By obtaining false keys, they very 

frequently eluded the vigilance of their superiors, and, screened 

by the darkness of the night from popular observance^ gave 

a loosened rein to criminal indulgences.* An old writer, 

Nigellus de Wireker,t says that the nuns possessed one virtue, 

which was a sufficient expiation for every crime. This is his 

language : — 

Sed tamen illud habent quod cuncta refellit. 

Ante Deum lachrymas quae sine lege fluunt ; 
His dum placant semper, veniamque merentur. 
His sua cuncta lavant crimina, quicquid agunt. 

But with all due reverence for the writer and poet, this 
soothing passage only inflames the matter, for it shews that 
the nuns were addicted to the most barefaced and consum- 
mate hypocrisy; and could, as occasion, suited, command the 
aid and influence of apparently weeping mortification. X He, 

* Monasticon, 2d vol. where the nuns of St. Helens are instanced : 
they not only had keys to postern doors, but were accustomed to write 
and send love letters, &c. Pp. 895 and 96. 

f Nigellus de Wireker was a monk, and precentor of Canterbury 
Cathedral, about the year 1200. He was a highly esteemed theologist 
of the period, and the author of a poem called Speculum Stultorum, 
from whence the passage in the text is taken. 

J They would, however, oftentimes find as great a difficulty in 
evoking tears, as the cunning Thais, who, according to Parmeno, 
Hac verba unk mehercle fals& lacrumul^, 
Quam, oculos terendo miserfe, vix vi expregserit, 
Restinguit : Eunuchut of Tenencc 
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tndeedy seems to imagine that one crocodile tear was as amcple 
fttid effeetiye an abluent as the whole stream of Bethesda, 
when the angel of God had breathed over its waters. 

In order to evade the strict eye of superior vigilance^ they 
were accustomed, through the grates and back windows, to 
hold converse with their guilty paramours ; so that one of the 
constitutions of the Sopewell nuns, contained in the Monas-* 
ticon, tends directly to the prevention of this illicit communi- 
cation, by ordering the windows to be kept closely shut. 
Incontinency was so flagrantly general^ that amulets were 
frequently worn for the furtherance of pregnancy; and very fre- 
quently to th^ most shocking means resort was had, for the 
purpose of effectuating abortions. Potations were frequently 
drank, and when this and other means failed, a deliberate 
murder commonly deprived of life the innocent but illegitimate 
offspring of these human monsters ! 

Dancing and revelling also were very common among the 
nuns; and hunting*, hawking, and field sports, were favourite 
amusements. 



* Chaucer thus alludes to Has love of dogs (Des&ip. of the Piioresse 
in Prologue):-^ 

Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rested flesh, and milk, and wasted br^e. 
But sore wept she if on of him were dede. 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert : 
And all was conscience and tendre herte. 

And then he goes on to the dress : — 

Ful fetise was hire cloke, as X was ware« 
Of smale corall aboute hire arm she bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene ; 
And theron hung a broche of gold ful shene. 
On whiche was first ywritten a crooned A, 
And after, Am^r vincU omnia. 
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ThQ next point to be touched is the consecration of 
Saints, the reverence paid to their memories, and the 
worship o£fered to their images.* Every city, town, and 
even village — every cathedral, monastery, and place of 
worship — in fact, every individual was under the immediate 
protection of a particular and tutelary saint. Their statues 
were erected in every fitting spot, and their bodies were pub- 
licly exposed — a sad and ghastly spectacle, more calculated 
for the excitement of loathsome abhorrence, than religious awe 
and heart-flowing reverence. The polytheism adopted by the 
Ethnic nations of antiquity, only seems to arouse our pity at 
the darkness which encompassed and blinded their powers of 
vision; but the polytheism thus originated among the nations 
of the middle ages — when the atoning Saviour had bled upon 
the cross -^ when the mild doctrines of Christianity had been 
laid open to view, couched in such plain and simple language 
as to be shaped to the understanding of every individual — 
only operates in awaking our horror and detestation, f Ad-> 
joining to the statue or remains of the saint, were hung 
pictures of extraordinary deliverances, and models of those 
diseased parts of the body which had been miraculously cured 
by the touch of the shrivelled object of their adoration ; or, 
through its intercession, in its state of heavenly beatitude. 
The priests, again, had another opportunity for the realization 
of immense wealth, as they did not omit one opportunity of 

* The reader who wishes for an intimate knowledge with this 
subject, may consult the Histoire Litt^raire de la France, Fleury, 
and Mosheim. Facts, indeed, and astonishing facts, may be collected 
from every author who has treated on the history of the middle ages. 
See also in Fosbrooke, pp. 286 and 287, a most curious catalogue of 
the attributes of many of the saints. 

t See Histoire de Manich^e et du Manich^isme, par M. Isaac de 
Beausobre. 
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levying their contributions upon the pilgrims, palmers^ and 
devotees — who with different puiposes in their hearts, jand 
different prayers on their lips, thronged around the balustrades 
of their altars, and in the fulness of fanaticism poured forth 
imploring petitions, and expected to realize their treasured 
wishes. For the greater facility .of acquiring wealth from this 
channel, the priesthood stooped to the lowest impositions, 
in order to palm upon the credulity of the people. Skeletons 
were produced as the mortal remnant of saints, who never 
existed except in the pregnant fancies of the inventors — and 
in their subtle imaginations the catalogue of actions was 
soon woven appropriate to their name, and commensurate 
with their conditions. The enormity of the falsehoods and 
absurdity of the exaggerations invented and propagated by the 
clergy, throw an absolute defiance to all the powers of lan- 
guage; yet city vied with city, monastery ^ with monastery, 
cathedral with cathedral, and convent with convent, in the 
number of saints', in their illustrious actions, in the multitude 
of costly images, in the excellence of their miracles. 

. The Virgin Mary was a peculiarly especial favourite — she 
was the universal patroness, and respecting her numerous 
stories, horrible, obscene, and blasphemous, were early spread, 
and enthusiastically believed. St. Francis also possessed a 
very exalted grade in the ecclesiastical apotheosis : — '^ Un des 
plus grandes singularitez," says the Author of the Diction- 
naire Historique, '^ de Franqois D^Assese, est qu'on pretend 
que J4sus Christ lui imprima les marques de ses cinq plaies. 
Les moines de son ordre content mille et mille merveilles sur 
ce sujet. lis ont obtenu la permission de consacrer une f^te k 
ces saints stigmates, et d'en reciter Toffice *." The followers 

* For a more minute account of this worthy, see the Life of 
St. Francis in the collected works of Bonaventura. Rome, 6 vols, 
in folio. 
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and disciples of this saint were guilty of the impiety of placing 
the sufferings of this man, and the passion of our blessed 
Saviour^ in a light of contrast and comparison. A work was 
even published by them, entitled " Les Conformitez de la 
Vie de St. Francois k la Vie de Jesus Christ." * Benedict 
the Italian, who lived for a long period in a deep cavern, soon 
gained many followers.' The exploits of the Anglo-Saxon 
St. Dunstan, one of the most strenuous advocates for the 
doctrines of Benedict, are too well known to need further 
comment. St." Dominic,t the Cuirassier, was celebrated for 
his iron dress, and his > numerous self-inflicted flagellations, 
which obtained for him everlasting beatification. Mandub- 
nuac, an Irishman, was renowned for a miracle performed 
upon bees. Having embarked in ^ vessel, he carried away 
a swarm of bees, by managing to secrete the queen insect; 
and by this exploit obtained a place in the roll of saints {• 
Southey has given an account of the extraordinary life, of 
Joam D'Almieda, who received the guerdon of saintship from 
the wondering and astounded Brazilians §• 

Pass we from this branch to another of that same fana^. 
ticism and absurdity which blinded and characterised- the 
middle ages. — Relics -were not. only treasured up by monas- 
teries and individuals, but carried about the country, that 
all classes, and every individual, might partake of their 
salutary virtues. This, however, was a source of a consider- 
able revenue to the possessors. The avidity with which such 
sights were beheld, and such treasures hoarded, facilitated 
the schemes of impudence, and invited the machinations of 
deceit. Thus, portions of the burning bush, and our Saviour's 

* Dupin, vol. ii. p. A5. 

t See Quarterly Review, No. XLIII. p. 79 et seq, 

I Angli. Sa. ii. 636. § History of Brazil, vol. ii. p. 688. 
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cross, were produced in such abundance, as to have amply 
sufficed for the construction of a forest. The crown of thorns 
worn by the crucified Jesus was also manifested to a cre- 
dulous people, and the Knights of Romania pledged it for 
a large sum of money; but, having failed in the terms of 
repayment, the treasure ultimately vested in the King of 
France, who deemed himself blest in the possession of so 
valuable a jewel.* The lance with which the side of Christ 
was pierced, and the sponge in which the vinegar was pre- 
sented, were also reverentially preserved. The bones and 
nails of the apostles and saints were common commodities, 
and might be seen in every house of sanctity and religion. 
It was also an universal custom to bring into Europe th^ 
soil of Palestine ; and at Pisa, in the Campo Santo, alone, 
there were five fathoms of holy dust! f 

At Rome were exhibited two portraits of our Saviour ; one 
on a handkerchief, which a Jewish woman threw over his face 
to wipe away the blood with which it was disfigured when led 
along to Calvary, and x)n it his likeness was miraculously: 
impressed. It is first mentioned by Marianus Scotus, who 
wrote in the 11th century. The other miraculously appeared 
on the church of St. John Lateran, on the day of the cele- 
bration of its dedication. All classes, says Petrarch, journeyed 
to Rome to behold these, wonders. J 

The monks are, however, entitled to their meed of com- 
mendation. Their condition in society was certainly not 
only a check to the power, but a counterbalance to the in- 

* For some further particulars, see Fleury, Hist. Eccles. xvii. 

t Lalande, Voyage en Italie, torn. ii. 

X One of the monstrous fables calculated to palm upon the credulity 
of the people, was that of the Wandering Jew, or Cartaphilus the 
Porter of Pontius Pilate ; the whole story is detailed in Matthew 
Paris. — See also Brand's Pop. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 647, 
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fluence of the nobility. They were also the preservers oi 
literature — they fostered it in its enfeebled age, unconscious 
indeed of its latent energies^ until, like Tithonus of old, it 
burst forth into a state of smiling rejuvenescence. 

The monarchical power throughout Europe, particularly 
during the 10th and 11th centuries, was a mere cipher; while 
the petty governments of the barons assumed all the arrogant 
consequence of regal exaltation. Tyranny in its most dreadful 
sha^e, warfare in its most shocking form, and cruelty in its 
most appalling character, were common and daily occur- 
rences. All sense of right and wrong was confounded, and 
the sword was the sole arbitrator between man and man* 
The nobles drew their revenues by robbery and plunder. 
Ordericus Vitalis, and William of Newberry, among the 
other chroniclers, draw a sad portrait of these proceedings ; 
and Huntingdon, de Contemptu Mundi, mentions a remark- 
able fact of a baron, who, although exhorted by the ministers 
of religion to restore his ill-gotten wealth to the legitimate 
owners, died with a refusal on his lips, from the apprehension 
of impoverishing his family. From this state of society, 
knight errantry derived its origin. The knights were the 
flower of soldiery : trained from their earliest infancy in 
the use of arms, and capacitated from their earliest education 
to undergo the fatigue of war, they readily offered their 
services to the most munificent patrons. What, indeed, 
enhanced the value of these adventurers, was the high esti- 
mation attached to cavalry; as its attacks were always 
irresistible, and threw the victory into that scale which could 
boast the possession of the greatest numbers. Instances are 
upon ^record, of the Italian cities lavishing immense sums 
for the more effectual retention of the Lances. Duke Guar- 
nieri at the head of his Germans, Fra Moriale, and Conrad 
Lando, have immortalized their names; but neither of them 
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acquired the celebrity of our own countryman, Sir Johii 
Ha;wkwoody leader of the White Company in the employ of the 
Marquis of Montferrat. 

The subject of chivalry, although so frequently treated, 
is in truth inexhaustible: its rainbow colours, by their soft 
and in^perceptible variations, please the eye ; and its romantic 
beauties, so delightfully interwoven, fill the imagination with 
enrapturing dreams, and often, like the voluptuous swellings 
of the ^olian harp, inspire the heart with ecstacy. Time and 
space, however, warn me that I must leave this enchanted * 
ground ; and with all haste conclude this portion of the 
volume.* * 

One of the principal ingredients in the formation of chivalry 
was the Troubadours. The appearance of these southern 
poets forms an era in the history of Europe. Their com- 
positions, indeed, appeared in the darkened heavens, like a 
radiant morning star, in predication of a bright vernal day. 
The Provencal poetry suddenly burst into unimagined beauty, 
and after the enjoyments of an ephemeral, but gay existence, 
as suddenly died away, like a distant echo, and. all was silent: 
Immense labour has been expended in rescuing from oblivion 
the poetry of the Troubadours. The two earliest collectors 
were Carmentiere, the monk. of the Isles of Hieres, and the 
monk of the Golden Isle's; the next were John and Ceesar 
Nostradamus, uncle and nephew ; to • whom, besides the 

•. > ... 

* One of the most celebrated knight errants, was Rodrigo Diaz De 
Bivar, commonly known by the name of the Cid. See Southey's Chro. 
of the Cid. For full information on chivalry, see M^moires sur TAn- 
cienne Chevalerie, by St. Palaye. See also UOrdene De Chevalerie, 
par Hue De Tabarie, vol. i. p. 59; Fabliaux et Contes des Poetes 
Francois, &c., par Barbazan. Sismondi also has most judiciously 
treated on this subject, in 3d c. of his 1st vol. De la Litt^rature du 
Midi, &c.; recently translated by Mr. Roscoe. 
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Spanish writers, succeeded th^ indefati^ble St. Palaye, of 
whose collection the Abb6 Millet's forms an analysis; and 
Crescembini and Tiraboschi. The latest works have been 
Gingueu^'s Histoire Litt^raire d'ltalie; Sismondi's recent pub- 
lications ; and Raynouard's Choix des Poesies Originales 
des Troubadours, in six volumes, a work universally and 
deservedly lauded. Fauchet, an old French writer, and whose 
composition is entitled, Recueil de TOrigine de la Langue 
et Poesie Frangoise, Ryme et Romans, &c., also touches 
upon this topic* 

Gallantry was the star of the Troubadours' idolatiy^ The 
lady of his love was proud of* her knight's celebrity, and the 
knight was enraptured with the supposed excellence and 
superiority of his mistress. Ingenuity was tortured for the 
invention of novel schemes of daring, to convince unconscious 
beauty of the attachment of her ardent admirer.- Besides 
traversing countries to celebrate the charms of their mistresses, 
the Troubadours undertook the most perilous and arduous 
adventures. Among other feats equally extravagant, one 
knight possessed the hardihood to clothe himself in the skin 
of a wild beast, and be hunted by dogs for the amusement 
of his lady love. 

* I have been tempted to extract the following passage : ^' Or est 
il certain que bien tost apr^s la diuision de ce grand Empire Francois 
en tat de petits Royaumes, duchez et comtez, au lieu de poetes com- 
mencerent k se faire cognoistre les Trouuerres et Chanterres, Conteours 
et Jugleours : qui sont Trouueurs, et Chanterres, Conteours, et Jugleours 
ou Jugleurs, c'est k dire, Menestriers chatans auec la viole, Les vns 
desquels composoyent, comme les Trouueurs, ou Coteurs: les autres 
chantoyent les inuentions d'autruy, comme les Chanterres et Jugleours. 
Encores pent on dire, que les Trouuerres faisoyent et inuentoyent les 
rymes, et les Coateours les proses : vous ayant cy-deuant, qu'il y auoit 
Roman rym^ et Roman sans ryme," &c. — ^pp. 72 and 73. liv. 1. 
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The ardent admiration of the Troubadours for the female 
sex, gave origin to the Parliaments of loye. ** This passion/' 
says Warton, in his History of Poetry, v. i. sec. xviii., " they 
spiritualized into various metaphysical refinements^ and filled 
it with abstracted notions of visionary perfection and felicity." 
The courts of love were, however, institutions established 
for the express purpose of deciding on cases having the 
slightest connexion with that tender passion; and they had 
their existence in Picardy, Gascony, Languedoc, Dauphiny, 
besides many other places; and the Germans followed the 
example.* The members of these extraordinary establishments 
were of both sexes ; the females, h<ywever, were allowed pre<^ 
eminence, and conducted the proceedings. Criminals were 
tried, and their sentences adjudged; questions were pro* 
pounded and matters adjusted, with all the solemnity of a 
political assemblage. De Sade (v. ii. p. 50 of his notes) has 
discussed, at some length, the merits of these courts of love. 
Some authors, indeed, have been sceptical enough to doubt 
their being, and attribute their existence to the voluptuous 
dreams of active fancy. No good argument, however, seems 
to be urged; whereas, all the old historians mention, in special 
terms, the proceedings of these august tribunals^ and even 
go to the extent of giving the names of the fair dames and 
courtly knights forming the solemn assemblage. M. de 
Haitze (one of the unbelievers), as quoted 1)y the above- 
mentioned author in the 5th Diss, on the history of Provence, 
says : " Martial d'Auvergne, procureur au parlement, qui 
^crivit apr^s le milieu du quinzi^me si^cle, r6gla cette cour 

* Caaeneuve ajoute que les Allemands, qui ont toujours ^t6 les singes 
des gentillesses Francoises, en introduisirent chez eux la fii^on et la 
coutume. — De Sade's M^moires pour la Vie de P^trarque, vol. ii. p. 61.— 

Notes. 
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d'suaour, et la disposa sur le modUe de son parlement. II 
6tablit aussi dans cette pretendue cour une officialite, c'est 
k dire, un tribunal pour juger des causes appartenantes k la 
jurisdiction canonique d'amour; ensuite il compila les arrets 
de ce parlement et les sentences de cette officialite, sur ce 
qu'il en trouva dans Tancien manuscrit des vies romanesques 
des Troubadours. Quelques tetnps apr^s, Benoit le Court, 
fameux jurisconsulte, fit un commentaire sur ces decisions, 
dans lequel, par un abus intolerable, il etablit la jurisprudence 
de ces jugemens par Tautorite des p^res et par le texte de la 
loi." De Sade gives, in p. 60, two instances of these " Arrets," 
and two others taken from Crescembini. D'Auvergne, at the 
commencement of his arrets, gives a description of the dress 
and bearing of the president and members. Our own Chaucer 
has also a poem called the Court of Love,* descriptive of 
the Troubadour Court of Love, in which poem is contained 
an enumeration of twenty statutes. In Vaisette's Histoire du 
Languedoc, vol. iv. p. 185, to which also Warton makes refer- 
e^ice, is contained a description of a curious society, denomi- 
nated the Fraternity of the Penitents of Love. The members 
were of either sex, and considered themselves so immediately 
under the influence of love, as to become altogether haedlesa 
of the weather. Their custom was to attire themselves with 
a superabundance of apparel of the warmest description in 
summer, and in winter, to resign every thing except a cover-* 
ing of the thinnest material ; and the individual who best could 
endure excess of heat and excess of cold, was considered as 
being most favoured by the passionate influence of love, and 
obtained the victory. 

In the year 1323, circular letters were written, in the name 

* See Godwin's Life of Chaucer, y. i. p. 369 ; and see also Urrey'« 
.Chaucer. 
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of the ** gaie Soci6t^ des sept Trobadors de Toulouse/'* 
couched in terms of general inyitation to all the poets of 
France, to assemble at Toulouse, and enter into competition 
for the palm of excellence. This meeting took place under 
the auspices of Clementina Isaure, of Toulouse; and it 
was followed by a grand ffete, where the victor was re- 
warded with a violet of gold, to which were afterwards added 
an eglantine and a marigold of silver, and amaranthus of 
gold. The degree of doctor of the gay science was also 
conferred on those who had manifested their deseft for the 
grave title. 

In the ages of chivalry, the goddess Venus was solemnly 
deposed from her exaltation as the queen of love, and her 
worship was superseded by that of Alcestis, the wife of Ad- 
metus, king of Pheree, in Thessaly. The fidelity and conjugal 
affection of this lady have been immortalized in the tragic 
strains of Euripides ; and her virtues so dazzled the eyes of 
the enthusiastic knights and poets of chivalry, that they paid 
her as deep reverence and heartfelt homage, as ever Gheber 
offered to the morning sun. The licentious conduct of Venus 
quite astounded their chastened ideas, and they readily 
elevated one in whom was combined and exemplified the 
conjug^ truth which the most intense imagination could 
conceive, t The belief also that the Thessalian's wife was 
after her death converted by the pitying gods into the daisy, 
received general currency-^ and consequently that flower 
received general adoration: — the daisy was the theme of 

* De Sade, vol. i. p. 155. 

f Venus, however, has had her strenuous advocates ; among others 

is M. L'Abb^ De la Chau, in his Dissertation sur les Attributs de 

V^nus, Paris, 1776 ; who endeavours to prove that " V^nus est la Nature 

modiii^e sousr une infinite de formes, st indiqu^ par mille attributs 

'divers/' 
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universal poetic applause, and among others, our native 
Chaucer has lavished on its praise all the sweets of his 
smiling muse. 

Allegory among our older writers was the general style. 
This is sufficiently obvious in the Romance of the Rose; the 
Parliament of Birds; the Testament of Love; the Flower and 
the Leaf; and the Poems of Pierce Plowman. Warton 
deduces the allegory and profusion of ornament which loads 
the descriptive poetry of this period, from the pageants ex- 
hibited on festivals. An allusion is made to this circumstance 
in the preliminary remarks to the Paradise of Love, in Way's 
Translation of the Fabliaux of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
by M. Le Grand. 
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O most potent lovi'/ 
Hath it then dexterously thrown its net. 
And caught thee by the head, most noble prince/ — p. 15. 

An allusion is here made to the gladiatorial exhibitions of Rome. 
The combats were regulated according to the dress and weapons of 
the combatants. The Secutores were always pitted against the Retarii ; 
the former being armed with sword and buckler^ the latter with a 
simple net. The business of the Retarii, in order to cope with their 
more formidable antagonists, was dexterously to throw their nets 
over the heads of the Secutores, who were thereby rendered incapable 
of using their fatal weapons ; but if the former fiedled through inactivity 
or inexpertness, a rapid flight was the only chance of salvation from 
a horrid and untimely death. Their dress was a short coat and hat, 
together with a trident for the left arm. It was Honorius who abo- 
lished the gladiatorial exhibitions, which had for ages polluted the 
amphitheatre of Rome. On this subject, see the Saturnalia of Lipsius, 
tbm. iii. p. 483 et seq. 

Oh / she will so lime her tongue — • 
With such dexterity^ SfC. — p. 25. 

Ovid thus speaks of Anaxarite : n-- 

Spemit et irridet ; Bsictisque immitibus addit 

Verba superba ferox ; et spe quoque fraudat amantem. 

Met. lib. xiv. v. 714. 

Or young Apollo 
Bathing his locks in soft Castalian dews. — p. 26. 

For the satisfaction of the weak caviller and hypercritic, who 
may imagine that an allusion to Apollo, when speaking of a woman, 
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is misplaced, I shall quote the following beautiful passage from 
Marlow's tragedy of Faustus. The hero of the drama is addressing 
the vision of Helen : — 

Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air^ 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appeared to hapless Simele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky^ 
In w^ton Arethusa's azure anps. 
And none but thou shall be my paramour I 

Overtake the goisamer-Jboied wench ofyore^ 
Without the golden trkk / »p. 28. 

An allusion is here made to Atalanta, and to the manner in which 
she was overcome by Hippomenes, the son of Macareys. 

AMARYLLO. 

Nay, I will follow thee like to thy shadow / 

CTNTHIA. 

What if I ute deep magic skilly and make 
Myself all shadowless f — p. 29. 

In the books treating on magic, it is laid down that walking sha- 
dowless is an indication of the greatest degree of proficiency in the 
black art. 

But there have 
Been fond enthusiasts, who, infancy^s dream. 
In love*s own beauteous Paradise, have revelled, 
Till sense was frenzied — p. a2. 

The late lamentable death of the enthusiastic and unfortunate 
Louisa Brachmann, was vivid in my recollection when the above 
lines were composed. She has with truth been styled the German 
Sapi^o ; and the poetess will be celebrated not only among her ap- 
plauding countrymen, but remembered over Europe so long as there 
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e3U9ts one heart for feeling, or one breast for sympathy. Thus, the 
Ethnic nations of old are not singular in the possession of a Sappho 
or an Erinna: Germany has lately produced a competitor to those 
captivating sirens ; and I am fully convinced, that if we were ac- 
quainted with the secret history of the heavt of many a lovely form 
whose beauty has thrilled the soul, and whose soft tones have breathed 
around a silent enchantment, it would only be a reiteration of that 
of Sappho — of Erinna — of Louisa Brachmann — and of Currants 
daughter! We should, indeed, discover that these beings, whose 
creative fancy has engendered a world of, their own, and whose 
enthusiastic imagination has painted such worlds as eastern gardens 
or &iry landscapes, blest with perpetual sunshine, and gifted with 
objects which can exclusively captivate their sen^e, or allure their 
eye* — have, upon awaking from these poetical dreams, through 
collision with the world, felt the poignancy of reality, and filled an 
imtimely grave ! f See, for an account of Louisa Brachmann, Literary 
Gazette, No. 316, 1823. 

Upon the writings of Erinna, the remarks of Moore, when speaking 
of Anacreon, will admirably bear. " But none of his emulators,'' 
says the bard of Ireland, when descanting on the merits of his favourite 
poet, <^ have been so dangerous to his hme, as those Greek eccle- 

* Here, indeed, fancy too might have pictured to them the object of 
their affections, endowed with every enviable attribute, softly whispering.— 

^a(viT»i juoi whit (o-of Bioia-if 
tfAfAVt «yii^, otf-rtc vtarrioQ rot 

rai a-'viraKot/ttt^m Sappho. 

% Blest as th' immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. — PM/t/». 

if Saltusque ingressa viriles, 

Nou, formidata temeraria Leucade Sappho. 

StaHus, lib. iii. 154. 
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siastics of the early .ages, who, conscious of inferiority to their proto- 
types, determined on removing the possibility of comparison, and 
under a semblance of moral zeal destroyed the most exquisite treastires 
of antiquity. Sappho and Alcaeus were among the victims of this 
violation, and the sweetest flowers of Grecian literature fell beneath 
the rude hand of ecclesiastical presumption/' * For myself, I am 
incredulous of many of the stories of Sappho. See Art. Sappho in 
the Dictionnaire de Bayle, and consult his references. Of Erinna 
very little is known. She was a cotemporary of Sappho, and although 
there are many doubts respecting the place of her birth, yet many 
have styled her the Lesbian's countrywoman. Pliny the elder^ 
lib. xxxiv. c. 8, when speaking of Myro the statuary, makes mention 
of her, without further notice. There is, in the Grecian Anthology, a 
sepulchral epigpram by Antipater on this young poetess : — » 

aXX* i\a^tf Mevroc rovro re Batm twos* 

Nmroc hw9 0'JUI^ xwXufrM vri^uyt' 
ml y afOf^fAnru no^wy a-ot^in aotivf 

htiirtgoc JtyKVMi /Ai|CC«C ^{^K, « mXmAv 
fCfflMfMf ly tl«^(w7c, luhAfJMOt w^Xoi^ 

Vol. ii. p. 19, (marg. torn. ii. p. 19.) 

Thus given by one of the translators in Bland*s Anthology : >— 

Few were thy notes, Erinna, short thy lay. 
But thy short lay the muse herself has given ; 

Thus never shall thy memory decay. 

Nor night obscure thy name that lives in heav'n : 

While we, the unnumber'd bards of after times, 

Sink in the melancholy grave unseen, 
Unhonour*d reach Avemus' fabled climes. 

And leave no record that we once have been. 

* See Moore*8 Remark^ on Anacreon, prefixed to his Translation, 
pp. XXXV. and xxxvi. 
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Sw6et are the graceful swan's melodious lays. 
Though but an instant heard, and then they die ; 

But the long chattering of discordant jays, 
The winds of April scatter through the sky. — p. 299. 

Erinna was a poetess from her cradle, and she only lived till the 
completion of her eighteenth year. What her condition in life might 
have been, we know not ; yet we are informed that she was trained 
to domestic habits. While pursuing her daily avocations, ^^ the 
thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," may have visited the 
cottage maiden, and filled her soul with raptures. Then might she, 
indeed, while full of heavenly inspiration, have exclaimed in the words 
of her sister poetess : — 

rXvxiut /cinriip, ovroi 
Awetfxeti jtpucciy rw tern, 

Thus inaptly translated by Fawkes : — 

Cease, genUe mother, cease your sharp reproof. 
My hands no more can ply the curious woof. 
While on my mind the flames of Cupid prey. 
And lovely Phaon steals my soul away. 

Reiske, in his Anthologia Grseca, says, *' Erinnam Sapphonis 
aequalem fuisse, hoc est circa Olymp. 44. vixisse aiunt, et fortasse 
recte. Potuerunt enim plures Erinnse fuisse. Et sane circa patriam 
Erinnae discrepant auctores; alii Lesbiam, alii Tejam, alii Teniam 
perhibent ; quod videtur ex eo natum, quod plures Erinnae essent.'' * 
See the article Erinne, in his Notitia Poetarum Anthologicorum. All 
the remains of Erinna's poetry may be found in Reiske, 549, 674, 676 ; 
and p. 50 and 51, (or p. 58 in the margin,) of Frederick Jacob's 
Anthologia Graeca. ' 

* This is certainly a vague reason. In the same manner it might 
be confidently asserted that there were seven Homers, because seven 
cities claimed the honourable appellation of the birthplace of the poet : — 

Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Ai^os, Athens, 
Orbis de pairia certat, Homere, tusL 
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That would for smear the mmmer^s scorching heat, 
Affirming it were wintry cold, to please 
His patron saint and master . — p. 84. 

Every individual must have that admirable scene between the two 
servants in the Eunuch of Terence^ vivid in his memory. Gnatho 
is describing the advantages enjoyed by a parasite; and commences 
with the exclamation : — 

Dii immortales, homini homo quid praestat ! stulto intelligens ! 

Then he proceeds with the conversation which passed between 
himself and a man who, having squandered his patrimony, was in a 
state of starvation : — 

Itane par^ti te, ut spes nulla reliqua in te siet tibi ? 

Simul consilium cum re amisti? viden' me ex eodem ortum 

loco? &c. 
Hoc novum est aucupium : ego ade6 banc primus inveni viam, 
Est genus hominum, &c. — Act ii. Scene 3. 

" Why how now, wretch ! said I, most idle wretch ! 
Have you spent all, nor left ev'n hope behind ? 
What, have you lost your sense with your estate ? 
Me •— look on me .— come from the same condition ! 
How sleek ! how neat ! how clad 1 in what good case ! 
I Ve every thing, though nothing ; nought possess, 
Yet nought I ever want." — " Ah, sir, but I 
Have an unhappy temper, and can't bear 
To be the butt of others, or to take 
A beating now and then." — " How, then, d'ye think 
Those are the means of thriving ? No, my friend ! 
Such formerly, indeed, might drive a tjrade. 
But mine 's a new profession ; I, the first 
That ever struck into this road. There are 
A kind of men, &c. *^ Colman^s Translation, p. 87. 

Ha / Sir Burnell the ass ! — p. 39. 

In Nigellus Wireker's poem of Speculum Stultorum, dedicated to 
William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and Lord Chancellor, under the 
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figure of an ass (which he calls Bumellus) that desired a longer tail, 
is represented the folly of such as ace not contented with their own 
condition. ^^ There is introduced a tale of a cock who, having his leg 
broken by a priest's son (called Gundulphus), wa.tehed an opportunity 
to be revenged; which at length presented itself on this occasion: 
A day was appointed for Gundulphus being -admitted into holy orders^ 
at a place remote from his father's habitation. He therefore orders 
the servants to call him at first cock-crowing; which the cock over- 
bearing, did not crow at all that morning ; so Gundulphus overslept 
himself^ and was thereby disappointed of his ordination, the office 
being qxiite finished before he came to the place." — Vrrejft 
Glossary. 

Lav*d hy the silvery ArnOy SfC. — p. 43. 

^' Descending the hill of Arezzo next morning to the Etrurian plains, 
so famed at all times for their fertility, and shortly after, psussing 
the Chiana, or Clanis, which intersects them, we entered the Val 
d'Amo, the Italian Arcadia, and hailed the Tuscan muse, and the 
genius of Milton. This vale, almost as celebrated in modern as 
the vale of Tempe was in ancient times, is formed by two ranges of 
hills stretching along opposite to each other, at the distance of four or 
eight miles. In the plain between glides the Arno, difiiising fertility 
and verdure over his banks; industry extends the benefits of the 
stream over to the hills, covers their sides with harvests, and crowns 
their summits with orchards. — — - Beyond the hills, on the right rise 
the Appenines, lofty, tugged, and naked, excepting one siunmit, which 
is tufted with the forest that overhangs Vallombrosa/' _ Eustaces 
Classical TouVf vol. iii. p. 316. 

Florence and Pisa were rival cities, and constantly at war. In 
Guicciardini is contained a curious circumstance of the Florentines 
endeavouring to ruin Pisa by turning the course of tlie Arno : — 

** N^ stracchi i Fiorentini da tante spese, n^ giudicando impossibile 
cosa alcuna, che desse loro speranza di pervenire al fine desiderato, 
s'ingegnarono con nuovo modo di^offendere i Pisani; tentando di 
fare passare il fiume d'Amo (che corre per Pisa) dalla torre della 
Fagiana vicina Pisa a cinque ihiglia, per uuovo letto hello stagno 
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che h tra Pisa e LivornOy onde si toglieva la faculty di co&durre cos» 
alcuna dal inare per il fiume d'Amo a Pisa. N^ avendo le acque^ 
che piovevand per il paese circostante^ esito per la bassezza sua di 
condursi alia marina^ rimaneva quella citti quasi come in mezzo 
di una palude; n^ per la difficultil di passare Arno avrebbero per 
rawennire potuto cbrrere i Pisani per le colline, interrompendo il 
commercio da Livomo a Firenze i ed accioch^ quella parte di Pisa, 
per la quale entrava e usciva il fiume, non rimanesse aperta agF insulti 
degV inimici, sarebbero stati i Pisani necessitati a fortificarla/' — - lAbro 
sesto^ vol. iii; 

Yet must I pass it with a Jove^like skill/ — p. 53. 

Ansa est quoque regia virgo, 
Nescia quern premeret, tergo considere tauri. 
Cikm Deus k terr& siccoque k littore, sensim 
Falsa pedum primis vestigia ponit in undis ; 
Inde abit ulterids, inediique per sequora ponti 
Fert prsedam. — Ovid. Met. lib. ii. fab. 13. 

The story of Europa and Jupiter is so common, that a description 
might perhaps be deemed impertinent. Moschu^, in his second 
Idyllium, describes the story in very simple and beautiful .terms. 
Theocritus has indeed, in the. judgment of several critics, the beat 
title to the authorship of this poem, because it has been inserted in 
some editions of that poet's works; but at a late penod of Grecian 
literature, all the idyls of the old writers were collected together into 
one volume, and the name of Theocritus was affixed as the author^ 
In allusion to this, see the epigram ascribed to Artemidoras in the 
Anthology. 

Fresh from the silvery waves of Canathus.'^^. 59. 

Canathus was a fountain situated near the temple of. Neptune in 
Nauplia ; here, according to Argive tradition, Juno annually per- 
formed ablution,' and, through the virtues of the water, regained her 
virgin . purity and juvenescence. *-Pausanias gives the following de-^ 
scription : — Th^ivmu H airl;^i( Nav«rx£ft vmkuvna {ifx^i SniiiV) a^aUavSy 
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nat Xipfiyic tWlv h.tiavv>J»f Kai vny^ Kelvadof xaXov/cACvn. ivTM^a rhf *Hpay <|>a0-(y 
'a^iIoi Kara Itoc Xev/nlvny trct^svoy ynioBaty &c. •— Zrtd. secund* c, 38. 

'^ But Nauplia is distant from Temenium, as it appears to me^ about 
fifty stadia. This town is at present desolate ; but its builder was 
Nauplius, who is said to have been the son of Neptune and Amemone. 
The ruins of the walls yet remain, together with a temple of Neptune, 
certain ports^ and a fountain called Canathus. The Argives report 
that Juno, by washing every year in this fountain, became a virgin : 
and this nalrration belongs to the arcane discourses, which are delivered 
in the mysteries of Juno.'' — Taylor*8 Translation^ vol. i. p. 247. 



and thy gifts — are they not like 



The fruit thatjloateth on the Dead Sea toave, SfC,*^p. 65. 

In Moore's Lalla Rookh, and in the 3d Canto of Lord Byron's 
Childe Harold, are similar allusions to the fruit of the Lake Asphaltites. 
Under these circumstances, I think it better to refer the reader to their 
authorities. See also very curious notices of this lake, in Les Naviga- 
tions, &c., par Nicolas De Nicolay, and in the pilgrimage of Martin 
Baumgarten, of Kuffstein, in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Not to encumber the note with too many names or authorities, some 
account of this " Bituminous Lake," will be found in every book of 
ancient and modem travels in the East. 



■ Get thee a coxcomb hood with asses' ears, 
A motley coat , and bauble for thine hand, — p. 74. 

An allusion is here made to the fools of the olden time. In Min- 
shew's' Dictionary, under the word Cockscomb, 1627, it is observed 
that " natural ideots and fools have, and still do accustome themselves, 
to <weare in their cappes cocke's feathers, or a hat with the necke and 
head of a cocke on the top, and a bell thereon." In addition to this 
they carried a bauble in their hand — were clothed in parti-coloured 
stockings, being red, green, and yellow ; red shoes, a long motley coat, 
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guarded with yellow; a blue hood, edged also with yellow, snrmotiiitedy 
in addition to the comb, with asses' ears.* In tracing the origin of 
fools, Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, says, when speaking of the 
ancient Moralities, '^ The dialogues were carried on by allegorical 
characters, such as Good Doctrine, Charity, Faith, Prudence, Discretion, 
Death, and the like, and their discourses were of a serious cast; but 
the province of making the spectators merry, descended from the Devil 
in the mystery to Vice or Iniquity of the Morality, who usually per- 
sonified some bad quality incident to human nature, as Pride, or Lust, 
or any other evil propensity; and even when regular tragedies and 
comedies were introduced upon the stage, we may trace the descendants 
of this facetious iniquity in the clowns and fools which so frequently 
disgraced them/' In the tragi-comedy of the Careless Shepherdess, by 
Thomas Goir,f one of the characters in the prelude says, 

Why I wo^ have a fool in every act, 

Be't comedy or tragedy : I've laugh'd 

Until I cry'd again, to see what faces 

The rogue will make : oh, it does me good. 

To see him hold out 's chin, hang down his hands. 

And twirle his bauble. There is ne'er a part 

About him but breaks jests. I heard a fellow 

Once on the stage, cry doodle, doodle, dooe, 

Beyond compare ; ■ 

Strutt, in p. 201 of his book on Sports, describes the ancient fools' 
dance, which he supposes to have formed a portion of the Festival of 
Fools ; and from it he deduces the morris-dance, which at a subsequent 

* See, however, Fosbrooke, (p. 77)) for his derivation of the bai^e. 

-|* Goff flourished in the reign of James I., and was entered a student 
at Christ Church, Oxford ; and after obtaimng his degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, was preferred to the living of East Clandon, in Surrey, His 
pastoral tragi-comedy of the Careless Shepherdess was performed with 
great success in the Theatre, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, and printed 
in quarto, 16d^. 
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period became so popular in this country.* The fool, as depicted by 
Shakespeare and the old dramatic writers, must have been a personage 
of some ability, as his business was to deal in witticisms, which an 
individual of inferior parts could not readily have evinced. From some 
few passages in the old writers, it appears that fools were permitted 
to direct their wit or raillery to the audience, as well as to the per- 
formers : in this they enjoyed the prerogative of the harlequin of the 
Italian comedy. 

In a comedy called the Antipodes, f written by Richard Brome, 
who at one period of his life was servant to Ben Jonson, but after- 
wards rose to a high grade of the dramatic literature of his age, and 
with great applause performed at Salisbury Court, is introduced an 
interlude, when the Lord Letoy gives the performers instructions re- 
specting the proper method of acting : — 

Lord Letoy, — Go ! be ready — 
But you. Sir, are incorrigible, and 
Take license to yourself to add unto 
Your parts your own free fancy ; and sometimes 
To alter or diminish what the writer 
With care and skill composed, and when you are 
To speak to your co-actors in the scene. 
You hold interlocution with the audients. 

Bip. — That is a way, my lord, hath been allowed 
On elder stages to move mirth and laughter. 

Letoy Yes, in the days of Tarleton and Kempe, t 

* See, in Heath's account of the Sdlly Islands, a curious account, 
even at a recent period, of a species of the old morris-dancing and mum- 
mery ; and for the full description of morris-dancing in all its various 
branches, &c. see Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. i. 

f Acted in the year 1 638, and printed in quarto. Ben Jonson alludes 
to Brome, in the induction to his Bartholomew Fair, where the stage- 
keeper says, " I am looking lest the poet hear me, or his man Master 
Brome, behind the arras." 

X Richard Tarleton was an actor at the Red Bull, in Bishopsgate Street, 
in the time of Shakespeare. He is much commended by all the writers o£ 
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Before the stage was purgM from barbarism. 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with. 
Then fools and jesters spent their wit, because 
The poets were wise enough to save their own 
For profitable uses. 

See the article Clown, in Nares's Dictionary. 

that period, particularly by Sir R. Baker and Henry Chettle, who was 
the author of a very rare pamphlet, called Kinde-Hartes Dream, in quarto 
without date. — See Warton*s Hist, of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 291. He kept » 
tarem or eating-house in Gracious (Gracediurch) Street, the sign of 
whidi, according to Malone (note in Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 1.), 
was the Tabor— but in this the critic is mistaken. The clowns usually 
came on the stage with a tabor, of which custom Tarleton might have 
given the example. There is, however, a print prefixed to his Jests, pub- 
lished in 1611, where he is holding a tabor in his hand. According to 
Douce, this custom was anterior to Tarleton. 

The true sign of Tarleton's house was the Saba, the personage known in 
subsequent times by the denomination of the Queen of Sheba, and the sign 
^' has been corrupted into that of the Bell-Savage, as may be gathered from 
the inedited metrical romance of Alexander, supposed to have been written 
at the banning of the fourteenth century by Adam Davie, who, in 
describing the countries visited by his hero, mentions that of Macropy, 
(the Macropii of Pliny,) and addA, 

^' In heore lond is a cit^. 
On of the noblest in Christiant^ ; 
Hit holith Sabba in langage. 
Thennes cam Sibely savage. 
Of all this world this fairest queue, 
To Jerusalem, Salamon to seone 
For hire fairhed, and for hire love, 
Salamon forsok his God above.*' 

This romance has been published by Mr. Weber. 

Ben Jonson, in his Induction to Bartholomew Fair, makes the stage- 
keeper mention Tarleton in these words : -.- '^ What think you of this for 
a show, now ? he will not hear o* this ! I am an ass ! I ! and yet I kept 
the stage in Master Tarleton*s time, I thank my stars. Ho ! an* that man 
had lived to have played in Bartholomew Fair, you should have seen him 
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A HOMC 



Written on sand, which one small wave wipes out 
As though it w^er had been! — p. 77. 

The idea expressed in the above passage, is taken from die following 
conceit m England's Helicon : — 

Crowned with flowers^ I saw foire Amarillis 
By Thirsis sit, hard by a fount of christal, 

have come in, and have been eoBen*d in the doth-qnaiter so findy!** 

&c. See'' also the Editor's note. On one occasion, when the old play of 

Henry V. was to be performed, and in the absence of the appointed penon 
for the assumption of the Chief Justice's character, Tarleton offoed to 
become the substitute ; accordingly he received a box on the ear finom the 
Prince of Wales -* that beuig in keeping with the part. - The Judge's 
character being afterwards, during the cooi^ of the performance, resumed 
by the reguLir actor, Tarleton entered dressed as the Clown, and demanded 
of those on the stage, ^ What news ?" The reply was that the Judge had 
been stnu^ by the Prince. ** What !" said Tarleton, «« strike a Judge I 
but it could not be but terrible to the Judge, when report so terrifies me 
that methinks the blowe remains still on my cheek, that it bums again." 
I merely mention this anecdote as a specimen of the liberties taken by 
the comic performers. 

To Tarleton succeeded William Kempe, as appears from Heywood's 
Apology for Actors : ^' Heere I must needes remember Tarleton, in his 
time gratious with the Queene his soveraigne, and in the peoples general! 
applause ; to whom succeeded WiL Kemp, as wel in the fovonr of her 
Majesty, as in the opinion and good thoughts of the generall audience." — 
(1612, quarto.) Kemp was also an author, and produced a work called 
^' Nine DaySv Wonder," which was received with very great approbation. 
Ben Jonson, in 'the fourth act and last scene of ^' Every Man out of his 
Humour," puts these words into the mouth of Carlo Buffone, -» '^ Would 
I had one oT Kemp's shoes to throw after you !" — See Mr. Gifford's con- 
jecture, in his note on the passage ;' and also Dr. Nott's note, p. 24, of his 
edition of Dekker's Chill's Horn Book. 

One peculiar department of the Clown's office wasj at the conclusion of 
the performance, to make his appearance before the audience and descant 
on any themes proposed ; his answers being couched in versie, with an 
epigrammatic point. Sometimes, too, he came forward and sang a rhythmical 

a 
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And with her hand, more white than snow or Ulies^ 
On sand she wrote, my faith shall be immortally 
But sodainely a storme of winde and weather, 
Blew all her iaith and sand away together. 

composition, which was denominated a jig; anwwiimnying. the vaiMs jnA 
a peculiar dance to the pipe and tabor -^ a species of eDtertainment certainly 
deduced from the Mimae^ the fixed|arii, ti)e EmMJi^ny^ of the Romans, 
and the Atellan» &bu]» or Atellan farces, so called from being first 
exhibited in the amphitheatre of AteUa, a.dty of Campania. This appears 
from a passage in Philemon Holland's Translation of Pliny. The passage 
in the original is. to this efiect; '^Luoceia mima centum annis in soena 

pronuntiavttf Oaliuria Copiola» emboUariay reducta est in scenam» 

annwn centissimum quartom.agens," &&; which has been. thus turned. by 
the traiaslftter : '^ Lucoeia, a oommcm Vice in a play, followed the stage, and 
i^cted thereupqn one hundred years* Such another Vice, that.plaied the 
foole, and made sporte betweene whiles in interludes^ named Galaria .Coi»olay 

was brought again to act her feats upon the stage, at the solemn 

plaies TOwed for. the health of Aug. CsMar.the Emperor,, in the 104th yeie 
of her agQ»" && 
Shirley thus alludes to the jigs, in his Changes, or Love in a Maze, 1632 : .^ 

. . mauT ffentlemtti 

Are not, as in the days of understanding. 

Now satisfied without. a.. jig, which since 

They cannot with their honour, call for li'ter 

The play, they look to be senr'd up in the middle. •-- p^ 303. 
As the end and object of these representations was the excitement. of 
Tident laughter, every meUiod, however iU^timate, was readily reoc]^« 
nised. In. many of the old writers there are allusions to this practice. 
In Roper's liife of Sir Thomas More is the following passage : ^' This 
Sir Thomas, More, after he had been brought up in the Latin tongpe 
al St. Anthony's in London^ was by his father's procurement leceiyed into 
the. house of the right reverend, wise, and learned prdiate. Cardinal 
Herton, who, though he was young of years, yet would he at Christmas- 
tide suddenly sometimes step in among the players, and, never studying for 
the matter, make a part of his own there presently among them, which 
made. the lookeis^n more sport than all the players beside."— Pp. 3 and 4, 
Anger's edition. See Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, for an w^ywint of the 
Archbishop of Fools, and the Pope of Fools. 
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Wken thai her hve-hemoisten^d eye proclaimed 
Her bosom's secret. ^- p. 80. 

* Loye-bemoistened ey^,' seems to have been a fayourite epithet, or 
rather, it seems to have been a favourite idea with Anacreon and the 
Greek poets, as well as among all the poets of Italy, from the Classics 
to the late writers, including the modem composers in Latin. 

Thus the Teian bard, in giving directions to the painter : ,^ 

^ t) 9ft BkifAfj^a vvt ttXn&Sc 
Aire rS wvfof feuv^n* 
*A/CA« yXtMtOfj «c A&mnK* 

Ode xxviii. p. 104. Fischer's edit, Upgia, 1783. 

From her kindly killing eye 
Make a flash of lightning fly. 
Sparkling like Minerva's— -yet 
Like Cythera's mildly sweet. 
Translation by Thomas Stanley, 1651, and reprinted 1815. 

The ^^ mildly sweet,'' by no means equals the v}?^y which signifies 
' moistened.' 

Thus also Tasso, in his description of Armida's dalliance with 
Binaldo : — 

« 

Ella dinanzs al petto ha il yel diviso, 
E'l crin sparge incompoato al vento estivo : 
Langue per vezzo, el suo infiammato viso 
Fan biancheggiando i b^ sudor pid vivo. 
Qual raggio in onda, le scintilla un riso 
Negli umidi occhi tiemulo e lascivo. 
Sovra lui pende ; ed ei nel grembo moUe 
Le posa il capo, el volto al volto attoUe. 

Canto decimosesto, xviii. 

I give the translation of the above passage in the words of a poet, 
who wrote, indeed, before our verse " had arisen in full purity and 
order fiK>m its prim«val chaos— in the aurora of that morning which 
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gave so rosy a promise of the splendour which has pursued h/'*.^ but 

yet whose translation at present stands unrivalled. 

« 

Her breasts were naked, for the day was hot ; 
Her locks unbound wav'd in the wanton vnnd ; 
Some deal she sweat, scorched with love's flame, I wot. 
Her sweat drops bright, white, round, like pearls of Inde. 
Her humid eyes a Jury smile forth shot, 
That like sun beams in silver fountains shin'd ; 
O'er him her looks she hung, and her soft breast 
The pillow was, where he and Love took rest. 

Fairfas. 

Not to detain the reader longer on this subject, I will merely quote 
another passage from Ovid's Art of Love, trusting to my own memory 
for its correctness : -— 

Aspicies oculos tremulo fulgore micantes, 
Ut sol in liquida ssepe refulget aqua. 

This is certainly the passage from whence the epic poet of Italy 
must have borrowed the above idea. 

By quill plucked from an angeVs pinion, — p. 82. 

But wouldst thou conquer, have thy conquest crownM 
By hands of Seraphims, triumphed with the sound 
Of heaven's loud trumpet, warbled by the shrill 
Celestial choir, recorded with a quill 
Plucked from the pinions of an AngeVs zoitig. 

Francis Quarles. 

What ! wouldst thou act as did the priests of old, ^c. — p. 87. 
I have, in the Essay preceding these Notes, in brief terms (for room 

* Wiffen. The work of Fairfax has now for a long period maintained 
its station, but it must at length yield to that of Mr. WifTen, who is about 
to produce a Translation which, to judge by the Specimen Canto alraady 
pubhshed, must rank his name among the first poets of Britain. 
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were wanting^ for dilatation), ehdeavoBred to point oiit the enormities 
of the priesthood during the perioid denominated " The Middle Ages/' 
In every country, since the dispersion' of the builders of Babel, when 
the human race spread their numbers over the plains of the East, when 
infant society made efforts towards organization, and where itie ministers 
of religion have been allowed too much power or control over the 
executive government, the priesthood have been giiilty of the same 
excesses, the same vices', the same enormities. This observation is 
borne out, whether we regard ancient or modern times — whether we 
look for : instances to the distant plains of China, or the^less distant 
regions of Persia or Hindostan — whethei: we consider the religion of 
the followers of the Runic Odin, or the poisonous influence of the 
Popish power. The reflection, however, that the vices of the priest- 
hood are only the sad effects of human ' frailty, vrill soften the stigma, 
and evoke a sigh for guilty mortality. Where and When was absolute 
power exercised, without engendering evils as multitudinous as the rep- 
tiles nurtured by a scorching sun in the slime created by the inundating 
Nile? The above expression should be generalised; for though the 
names of some individuals could be brought to contradict the assertion, 
yet these 'solitary examples could as easily be distinguished, as the 
few planets among the myriads of stars which stud the infinite 
heavens. 

The prostitution of women was in ancient times a religious cere- 
mony. The universality of the custom throughout the East is well 
authenticated, although Voltaire, among others, has endeavoured to give 
the matter a direct contradiction. We have higher authority than even 
that of the French Encyclopedist, in the second book of Kings, in the 
book jof the prophet Jeremiah, and in Baruch. In Leviticus there is 
an express injunction against the horrid custom. In the Temple of 
Belus, * at Babylon, on the topmost tower, wa^ a splendid bed reserved 
by the priests for the jpurposes of this abominable practice. In Mil- 
man's Belshazzar, one of the prominent features is an exemplification 
of the abuse. The pfiesthood were celebrated for the like excesses at 
Egyptian Thebes, at Heliopolis, at Aphaca, and Sicca Veneria. Jus- 

* For an account of Belus, &c., see particularly p. 57 et seq. Jac. 
Perizonii Origines Babylonicse et ^gyptiacae, &c. Lug. Batav. 1711. 
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tin mySy lib. z. c. 5. MO0 erat Qyfim», viigines imte nuptial Matutia 
diebiu dotalem pecomam qiuesitivias, in qiuestiun ad litns maris mittere, 
pio reliqua pudicitia libammta Veneri solituras. iBlian, Var. Hist, 
lib. iv. c. 1. alludes to similar religious ceremonies among the Lydians. 
HerodotuSy Clio, 199, describes at length the infiimoas habits established 
by a licentious priesthood, and deprecates their existence. Quintus 
Curtius, lib. v. c. 1. obseryes on the prostitution of daughters and 
wives by fiithers and husbands for gain. — See Augustin de Ciyit Dei, 
lib. xviii. c. 5« Strabo, lib. zi. 805, has descanted on the horrible ex- 
cesses of the priests and priestesses of the Arminian Anaitis. Upon 
this point abo see Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. c. 6, 15. Josephus 
narrates the hct of Paulina, tl^e wife of tl^ Syriim Govemor Satur- 
ninus, being, through the connivance of the bribed priests of Isis, 
betrayed into the power of the licentious Mundus, An intended 
declaration from the lips of the sacred Anubis was the pretiext success- 
fully employed by the guilty ministers of pleasure. — See the Pudicitia 
Schemita,'' of Pallavicino, Ant. 7. Goguet, however, in his Ortgine 
des Lois, .^es Arts, et des Sciences, &c., Paris, 1758, vol. iii« p. 3i31, 
endeavours to prove, " que cet usage, qui, au premier aspect, parott 
si r^voltant, devoijt peut-^tre son engine moins fk la corruptimi et au 
4^r!%lement qu'aux id^es dont les anciens peuples ^toient pr^venus 
au sujet de la Divinity ! 

And lay his head in some white heaut^s lap, — p. 89. 

This was a specimen of gallantry frequently manifested by our 
gentlemen of the olden time, and oftentimes mentioned by jour early 
writers. Hamlet, in the play scene, says to Ophelia, — 

Lady, shall I lie on your lap ? 

[Lying damn at Ophelia's Jeet, 
Cph. No, my lord. 

Ham. I mean my head upon your lap ? 
Oph, Ay, my lord, 

Gascoigne also makes an allusion to this custom, in hia Green 
Knight's Farewell to France, 1587. 
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Again^ in Fletcher's tragi-coitiedy t)f the Qaeen <f{ Coring, ^en 
Crates says to Beliza : — 

For all your wealth, nay, add to that your beauty. 

And put youp virtues in, (if you have any,) 

I would not yet be pointed at, as he is. 

For the fine courtisour ; the woman's man. 

That tells my lady stoiies, dissolves riddles, 

Ushers her to her coach, lies at her feet 

At solemn masques, applauding what she laughs at. 

Reads her asleep a' nights^ &c. Act i. Sc. 2. 

DeMcer, d^, in Gttis H^nrbooice, aUudes %o this toMoinabte 
posture. 

And thou choite huntress cftoUd Etymanth, »~ p. 99. 

Erymanthus was the name of a moimtain and river of Arcadia, and 
a favourite resort of Diana. 

Vos laetam fluviis et nemorum com&, 
Queecunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 

Nigris aut Erymanthi 

Sylvis, aut viridis cragi. 

Horace, the third part of the Carmen Seculare. — 

See Francises arrangement, 

Sweet banqueter on sorrow, ]^hilomel,^-^p, 100. 

« 
The mournful history of Prbcne and Philomela is too eommon with 

every reader, to be here repeated^ It is frequently mentioned by the 

Greek writers : Ovid narrates the whole circumsUmced in his 6th book 

of Metam. fab. 8 and 9. Between him and die tragic poets of 

Greece there is a slight variation a» to the Metamorphosis ; however, 

with the latter, the nightingale Was a particular fovouril^, tod several 

allusions are made to this mournful bird in all their writings. To it, 

however, Sophocles seems to have evinced a peculiar Ibndness, and 
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never omits an opportunity of celebrating its melody. Thus Eiectra 
says:— 

I love the airy messenger of Jove, 

The mournful bird that weeps her Itys' fate. 

And ev'ry night repeats the tender tale. 

Potter. 

And again, in that truly beautiful and justly celebrated intermede 
of the jChojus of the CEdipus Coloneusi— supposed to terminate .the 
first Act. I cannot resist the impulse of quotation, althou^ fearful 
of . lengthening the Note: — 

"iJtov ra iCfario^a yeL( IfeavXn^ 
Toy ify^ret KoX«y«v* ■ 
"EvOa hiytM fAiwftrat 
^afxt^9W» /tAaXt^r' avittv 
XXwpaTc inro fia^o'atc 

K«( ray ifiaTAV &iou 
•vXXa^ fu/pioJM^oy, AvdKtWf 
*AnnfM9 tt vrarrtn 

Thou art come in happy time, 
Stranger, to this blissful clime. 
Long .for swiftest steeds renowned, 
Fertil'st of the regions round. 
Where beneath the ivy shade. 
In the dew-besprinkled glade, / 
Many a love-lorn Nightingale 
Warbles sweet her. plaintive tale. 
When the vine in cUisters pours : ; 
Her sweets secured from wint'ry showers, . 
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Noir scorching suns, nor raging storm. 
The beauties of the year deform. 



Potter. 



Let me be further indulged for one moment^ while I insert this 
poetical stanza from Collins : — 

By all the honey 'd store 

On Hybla's thymy shore ; 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear ; ^ 

By her* whose love-lorn woe, 

In evening musings slow 
Sooth'd sweetly sad Electra's Poet's ear. 

Ode to Simplicity, 

The loose-endntur^d Graces / — p. 101 . 

The Graces were the most amiable powers in the ancient Mytho- 
logy ; and they are frequently described with loosely-flowing garments, 
as best emblematic of their strict regard for modesty. Thus Horace, 
in his beautiful but short Ode to Venus, concludes after this fashion : 

Fervidus tecum Puer, et solutis 
Gratise zonis, properentque Nymphae, 
Et parum Comis, sine te Juventus,- 

Mercuriusque.-^Lib. i. Ode 30. 

With thee bring thy love-warm Son, 
The Graces bring with flowing zone. 
The Nymphs and jocund Mercury, 
And goddess Youth, who, without thee. 
Is nought but savage Liberty, 

Francis. 

The nymphs are jthus tritely enumerated by an old poejt : — 

Ruris hie erunt puellse, 

Et puellae fontium, 
Quseque sylvas, quaeque lucos, 

Qusque montes incolunt. 

• The Nightingale. 
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— Y€if young Ptovetf^ p. 103. 

Perhaps it will be anked, why I haye attired Leontine as a Pro- 
vencal, when there eiisted Italian Troobadoors. To this I can only 
say, that he is, like Orestes, returning to his natiye city, equipped as 
a stranger, the better to elude discovery : besides, at the first origin 
of the Troubadours, the Italians passed over into France, to learn more 
effectually the duties incumbent on a warrior minstrel; for, says Sismondi 
(vol. i. p. 134 of litt^mtnfe du Midi), ^ils ne croyaient point alors qne 
ritalien fut susceptible de deremr jamais tme langne cnhiy^/' This was 
not the case with the Italians only, b«t with lire people of every nation. 
Hie instruction of the Provenpds was deemed by the Troubadours so 
requisite t a w mds maturity, that Juan, the first king of Arragon, who 
died in 1393, requested of the French king the transmission of some 
native teachers.-- Warton^t Hi$t, ofPoetfy, vol. iii. p. 349. 

The Proven^ language was, indeed, adopted by many sovcwigua 
of Europe, and some are mentioned by the French historian : this 
language, he says, '' fiit adoptee en mdme temps par les souverains 
d'une moiti^ de TEurope, car on vit fiure des vers Provenfanz k 
Tempereur d'Allemagne, Fr^^ric Barberousse, k Richard I., roi 
d'Angleterre, i Alfonso II. et Pierre III. roi d'Arragon, h Fr^d^c III. 
roi de Sicile, au Dauphin d'Auvergne, au Comte de Foix, au Prince 
d'Orange, au Marquis de Montferrat, roi de Tbessalonique," kc. 
(p. 127, vol. i.) Of the Italian Troubadours, Sordello, of Goito near 
Mantua, acquired the greatest celebrity, both on account of the ac- 
knowledged feeling and harmony of his verses, and the noble daring 
of his valour, and the nature of his martial achievements. See an 
account of this celebrated character, in vol. i. p. 133 of Sismondi; and 
M. de la Cume de Sainte Palaye collected, during his learned and 
arduous researches in Italy and elsewhere, thirty-four of his poems. 
See likewise the notice respecting him, in vol. ii. p. 79 et aeq. of the 
Histoire litt^raire des Troubadours. Crescembini, in his Istoria 
della Volgar Poesia, mentions some facts respecting the Troubadour ; 
but the Italian wishes to prove hb countryman Lord of Goito, contrary 
to all proof, as the author of the Histoire Litt^raire expressly says he 
was '' fils d'un chevalier sans fortune.'' The actions and the memory 
of the minstrel warrior must have been cherished with the most 
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kindly feelings by Dante^ siaoe the poet has awarded him immortalitf 
in liis deathless yense : — 

Pur Virgilio si trasse a lei pregando, 

Che ne mostrasse la miglior salita : 

£ quella non rispose al suo dimando ; 

Ma di nostro paese, e della vita 

C'inchiese ; el dolee duca encominciava : 

Mantora ; el ombra tutta in se romita 

Surse ver lui del luogo^ ove pria stava^ 

Dicendo : O Mantoyano, io son Sordello 

Della tua terra ; e Tun I'altro abbraciava. 

Del Purgatario, Can. 6. 
Thus Virgil and Sordello embrace. 

In the ninth canto of his Paradise, the Florentine speaks of 
Cunizza, who was the wife of the Count of St. Boniface, sovereign 
of Mantua, but who deserted the arms of her husband for the guilty 
embraces of &e Troubadour Sordello. The passage is rather remark- 
able, and I may perhaps be pardoned the quotation : — 

In quella parte della terra prava 

Italica, che siede intra Rialto, 

£ le fontane di Brenta e di Piava, 

Si leva un coUe, e non surge molt' alto, 

lA onde scese gi^ un^ facella, 

Che fece alia contrada grande assalto. 

D'una radice nacqui ed io, ed ella : 

Cunizza fui chiamata, e qui refulgo, 

Perch^ mi vinse il lume d'esta stella. 

See the annotator's remark in vol. iv. of the Livomo edition ; see also 
the works before quoted, for the mention of the circumstance, of 
Cunizza and Sordello. 

From Antiochf lady, where VermandoU led 

Our southern Croise to deeds of high emprise/ — p. 103. 

Before the city of Antioch the Christian armies suffered all the 
horrors attendant upon warfare. It is almost impossible for imagi- 
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naiioD^ to conceive, the horrible acts to 'the commissioa' of which diey* 
were impelled by direful necessity. The resolutaon of the Aiftiocheans. 
defended the city, for the space- of eight months, against the united 
attacks and numerous battalions of the European Crois^s. The ravages 
which the Christians had committed in the neighbouring country 
recoiled upon themselves, and the wintry season precluding the pos- 
sibility of supply from distant parts, they were reduced to the last 
extremities of hunger — only to be paralleled, or perhaps only second 
to the famines of Jerusalem and Paris ; for we are assured by Malms* 
bury that carrion was publicly sold, and human flesh privately de- 
voured. At length it was captured by strat£^em. See Mills's Crusades, 
vol. i. p. 160, and following pages. Hugh, Count of Vermandois, 
sumamed the Great, was the grand leader of the French during the* 
first Crusade ; at least until his embassy, in conjunction with Baldwin, 
Count of Haynault, to Constantinople. See in vol. iii. p. 297, of the 
Esprit de Croisades, for a character of this leader : — ^^ Sa conduite 
du moins n'annonpa point un homme qui voulut tenter la fortune; 
et de tons les Crois^s, il iut, peut-etre, avec Godefroi, celui qui apporta 
dans cette exp61ition les vues les plus d^sint^ress^es.'' Among other 
celebrated French characters, enthusiastic in the management of the 
Crusade under Godfrey, were Robert, Duke of Normandy, Earl Ray- 
mond of Thoulouse, Earl Stephen of Chartres, the already-mentioned 
Earl Baldwin of Haynault, and Hugh of St. Pol. At the battle of 
Antioch, between the Persians under Kerboga, Emir of Mosul, and 
the Crusaders, who fought in twelve divisions in honour of the twelve 
apostles, Hugh of Vermandois, as the bearer of the papal standard, 
commanded the van; the Bishop of Puy, the pope's legate, led the 
fourth and the most important division, in consequence of its having 
the custody of the holy lance. The overthrow of the enemy was 
complete, and the booty which fell into the hands of the Crois^s was 
so immense, that their desire for wealth was for a time glutted. In 
the luxury of their camp, indeed, the Persians, under the Emir of 
Mosul, were as excessive as their progenitors who wished to enslave 
the liberties of Greece. To the exclusive lot of Bohemond, Prince 
of Tarentum, commander of the divisi9n of reserve, fell the splendid 
tent of the Persisin Emir, " which,*' says Mills, " like the one. sent by 
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•Haroun al Raschid to Charlemagne^ coi:dd (it is said) contain two 
thousand men^ was divided into streets like a town, and fortified widi 
towers." The victory, however, was principally owing to the influence 
of the holy lance, and the appearance of the celestial warriors. A 
priest of the diocese of Marseilles, by name Peter Barthelemy — aman 
of loose morals and depraved habits, and altogether adapted to admi- 
nister, in times of equal exigency, to the wants of a fanatic people—* 
was the individual who, upon this occasion, palmed on the credulity 
of the superstitious Crois^s. St. Andrew, according to his account, 
had pointed out, in the church of St. Peter at Antioch, the very spot 
which was rendered sanctified by the concealment of the sacred 
treasure. Under the direction of Raymond, a pit was dug for the 
effectuation of. the invaluable discovery; and when even. the patience 
of the patron chief was exhausted, and the encroaching darkness of 
night was about. to stop the further progress of the workmen, Peter 
Barthelemy, attired simply in his shirt, descended into the pit, and^ 
after a short interval, produced to the enraptured eyes of his shouting 
countrymen^ the head of a saracen . lance, which he insisted was the 
self-same described in his dream by the apostle St. Andrew. 

Among other remarkable circumstances, occurred the appearance 
of . the sainted warriors. During the hottest of the conflict, when 
victory as yet hung suspended over the heads of the conflicting 
armies, suddenly there appeared on the adjacent hills^ clad in white 
armOur, mounted on white horses, and dazzling with resploident- robes, 
three figures, which Adhemar, the Bishop of Puy^ proclaimed -as the 
martyrs St. George, St. Maurice, and St. Theodore^ who had descended 
from heaven in that celestial panoply to witness the overthrow of the 
Enemies of the Faith. The circumstances are mentioned by almost all 
the chroniclers of the time. 

ISABEL. 

The moon ! alas, it changes ever ! 

LEONTINE. 

Ladify it doth — 

But, phetnix'like, returns it not again, 

In smiling juvenescence?'—^. 107. 

Lest I should be supposed here a greater plagiarist than I am 
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williDg to acknowledge mysetf, I have inUodQced the folUMriag quo- 
tatioii from Romeo and Juliet : — 

Rom. 'LaAyt by yonder blessed moon I swear. 

That tips with silver all these fruit4ree tops ! 

JuL O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love ptpve likewise variable. . 

Rem, What shall I swear by ? 

Jul. Do not swear at all. 

Act ii. Sc. 3. 



And mih*d by magk ikill he could inditt^ 4'<^. — p. lOT. 

<< Conmie aussi en Tun de ses symboles U defendoit expressement 
I'usage dee fevres, lesquelles suivant la mesme superstition il fiiisoit 
beuiUer et les exposoit quelqnes nuiets k la lune, jusqnes ^ ce (foe 
par un grand ressort de magie elles venssent ^ se convirtir en sang, 
qui luy servoit peut-estre pour faire cet autie prestige duquel &tt 
mention Cslius Rhodiginus apres Suidas et Tinterpr^te d' Aristophanes 
en la Comedie des Nues, qui disent' que ce pldloMiphe eiMsrivoit avee 
du sang sur un miroir ventru ce que Immh lui semUoit^ et qu^pposant 
ces letties ft la £ice de la 'Lune quand elle estoit pleine, iliiwyoit 
dan» le rond-^de cet Astre tout ce qu'il avott esurit ^tans la glace de son 
Bskoir. -~ jB«yJe, Art. Fytkag(yra$, Note (K«) 



Where be the Palmer and the Praven^l F— p. 11 3> 

Blount, in his Glossography, makes the following distinction be- 
tween palmers and pilgrims : — - '^ A pilgrim and a palmer differed 
thus: a pilgrim had some dwelling place, the palmer none; the 
pilgrim travelled to some certain place, the palmer to all, and not to 
any one. in particular; the pilgrim might go at his own charge, the 
palmer must profess wilful poverty; the pilgrim might give over his 
profession, the palmer must be constant till he had the palm ; that is, 
victory over his^os^y aiemies, and life by death.'' — ^ Voce Pilgrim. 
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Hie abote, hofwever, is a dimiw l ina lAkk is not iAmawl by i& 
authors : Chanoer Bakes no distinclian betiroen ibe ondeR :— 



Tban longcn folk to gon on pfl giimag e t . 
And palmeves for to aeken sliange straodes. 
To serve hahres ooolbe in sondiy kmdes. 



▼.13. 

Dante, says Tynriutt, in bis note on Ae ^rovd PalmetSy tbns 
distingnishfn the different sorts of pUgrims, Vifn ISnovo, p. 80 : — 
" Cbiamansi pahnieri, inqnanto vanno oUza mare, laonde nMilte volte 
lecano la pahna; per^rini, inqoanto vanno alia casa di Galizia; 
Romei inqnanto vanno a Boma.'* Aoooiding to William of l^iey 
(lib. xxi. cap. 17,) die palm was ihe sign of die peribimanoe of a 
^Igrimage ; according to Da Cange {voce^ Pahnaiius) tiie palmer 
was peregrinns. '' Pafanaiii,^ oontinnes the writer, ^ ponodiodiantiir, 
qui peregonationem Hierosolymitanam sen ex TOto ac pietatis intnitn^ 
vel croce ac sacrit expeditione suscept^ in patriam redierant, quod 
in signum exacts istius peregrinationis palmarum, qoamm ferax est 
Syria, ramos prse manibus redeundo deferrent." And Durandus : — ^ Qui 
de Hierosolymis veniunt, palmam in manibus ferunt, in signum quod 
illi regi milit&runt, qui Hierosolymis cum palmis honorific^ receptas 
extitit." Pilgrimages at a very early period were very much in 
practice; and although Gregory, Bishop of Nice, and St. Jerome, 
with a few others, endeaYOured to stem the tide of public opinion, and 
to evince the folly of these peregrinations, still their number was so 
weak, as to be utterly incapacitated for the Herculean task. As 
superstition increased, pilgrimages became more frequent. Respecting 
the consecration of pilgrims, Fosbrooke says : *^ Tbe pilgrims first 
con^lessed their sins, after which they lay prostrate before the altar. 
Particular prayers and psalms were then said over them, and after 
every psalm [with manifest skilful appropriation] the Gloria Patri ; 
the psalm, Ad te Domine levavi ; and the Mberere. At the end of 
these, the pilgrims arose from their prostrate position, and the priest 
eonsecrated their scrips and staves, saying, ' The Lord be with you, 
and let us pray,' &c. He then sprinkled holy water upon their scrips 
and staves, and placed the scrip around the neck of each pilgrim, with 
other religious services. Afterwards he delivered to them the staff. 
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with similat prayers. If any of the pilgrims were going to Jerusalem^ 
their garments were in readiness marked with the cross, and the 
crosses were consecrated, and holy water sprinkled over them: the 
garments and crosses were then delivered to the pilgrims, accompanied 
by appropriate prayers. The service concluded with the mass, De 
Iter Jgentibus/' And again : '^ By the laws and customs of Nor- 
mandy, a pilgrim, having received license, was led out of the parish 
when going to Jerusalem, Rome, or St. James's, or an/ other pilgrim- 
age, with the cross, holy water, and procession,'' pp. 432 and 433, 
quarto edit. 1817. There were different kinds of pilgrima^s, viz. — 
pilgrimages of punishment, pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Rome, Cam- 
postella, to shrines and wells, pilgrimages of mourning, pilgrimages 
political, pilgrimages of beggars, of merchants and trafi^ckers^ and 
adventurers, pilgrimages against heretics, and pilgrimages of love. 

It was very customary for individuals of rank and celebrity, in 
performance of a vow, to go pilgrimages in disguise of a simple 
pilgrim, and screened under the assumption of a simple name. 
Among the frauds practised upon the credulity of the superstitious 
Crois^s, when they were sinking under absolute despair after the 
retreat of the Emperor Alexius, was the narration of a Lombard priest, 
who affirmed that a pious brother of his order met, in the course of his 
travels, a pilgrim in mean apparel, who, after predicating the successes 
of the Crusaders, discovered himself to be Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
Henry, the Emperor of Germany, it is affirmed^ in deep contrition 
for his heinous sins, left his kingdom in a pilgrim's attire, and 
ended his days at Chester, spending them in severe penance under 
the name of the Eremite Godstall. Duke William of Guienne, and 
Earl of Poicton, bequeathed his territories to his daughter Eleanor, 
in consequence of his vrish to go a pilgrimage to Compostella. In 
the effectuation of his vow he died. Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the time of William Rufus, when he beheld the churches and 
abbeys oppressed and plundered by the royal mandate, having re- 
quested permission to visit Rome, and meeting on .every the like 
occasion a reftisal, attired himself in the pilgrim's dress, and, assuming 
the staff and wallet, proceeded to the accomplishment of his wishes. 
By the emissaries of Rufus his person was searched for concealed 
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treasures; and the king's expeetations being foiled, his estates were 
eonfisoatedy and the archbishop wended his way to Rome in the most 
abject poverty. 

As I am upon the subject, I shall in brief terms anticipate the 
note oa Love Pilgrimages. To this, indeed, an allusion has been 
already made, in the Essay preceding these Notes. It was a preyailing 
ihdiion of the times, by the disguise of a pilgrim's habit, to prosecute. 
lore adventures. This method was first adopted by the Troubadours. 
In Fosbrooke, p. 489, is produced a remarkable extract . from the. 
History of the Troubadours, descriptive of a love pilgrimage, 
shewing how a knight accomplished a weary journey for tite very, 
purpose of obtaining instructions in the art of love. Pierre 
de Bourdeilles, Seigneur de Brantome, has some notices touching 
this point. The manners of the English ladies in their pilgrimages to 
Rome and elsewhere, were most notorious,^and tended to throw great 
seandal upon the morals of the country. The fact is mentioned by 
Muratori in his Antiq. Italise. 

Respecting the practice of adopting the pilgrim's dress as 9, 
disguise, there is extant a remarkable story, interwoven yviih all die 
captivating beauties of romance. A poor pilgrim> returning ^m 
Compostella, visited the court of the celebrated Raimond Berenger, 
Sovereign Count of Provence.* Ravished with the liberality smd 
entertainment of the Troubadour prinQe, he attached himself to his 
service, and evinced the possession of such abilities, as soon to 
manifest his worth to the discerning eye of his p$itrpn, who raised him 
to the administration of the Finance. The wisdom and economy <^ 
the new minister soon tripled the revenues of the count, ^^ de mani^r^ 



^ *^ Le dernier Gomte de Provence, de la maison de Bareehme, Baimond 
Berenger V., est mis par Nostradamus au nombre des Troubadours, 
Sabn oet histovien, il cnltiva la poesie Provence, comme il protegea tou« 
eenx %ai se distinguoient dons la carriere poetique. La Comtesse Beatrpc^ 
m femme, etoit ^galement pour euz une bienfaitrice edairee et genereuse, 
Sa beaut4. son esprit, ses lib^ralites, lui attiroient Thommage des poetes."— . 
HisUAre lAUirakre des Troubadours^ vol. ii. p. 212. The whole story is 
contained in the notice of the Count of Provence. 
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que Berenger,^ says the historian^ '^ p^t, nonBenlement tenir une 
cour brillante^ mais soutenir glorieusement la guerre contre le Comte 
de Toulouse^ qui avoit quatorze comtes pour vassaux/'* The palmer^ 
however^ sadly experienced the effects of that envy and malice -which 
are the parasites of greatness, and whose constant aim is the attenua- 
tion of exalted merit. The ear of the sovereign was poisoned, and 
the stranger pilgrim was peremptorily commanded to give an account 
of his administration. The scrutiny fully confirmed his honour and 
integrity, and he thus addressed the prince: — ** Monsei^eury je vous 
ai servi long terns ; j'ai mis un tel ordre dans vos finances, que votre 
^tat est devenu tr^s-consid^rable, de petit qu'il ^toit. La malice de 
vos barons vous engage k me payer d'ingratitude. J'^tois un.pauvre 
p^lerin, quand je suis venu h votre cour ; jai vecu honnStement des 
gages que vous m'avez donnas; faites inoi rendre mon .'mulct, mon 
bourdon^ et ma paneti^re; et je m'en retoumerai comme je suis 
venu.'^f .The count wished, much to turn his minister from his 
resolution ; but the latter was firm in his purpose, and departed — *' et 
I'on n'a jamais su ce qu'il ^toit devenu." 

Caesar Nostradamus, the nephew of John, the Historian of Provence, 
adds some other circumstances respecting the mysterious stranger; 
but the whole is entirely a fable. " Les Provenjaux," according to 
Mfezerai, " qui ont toujours eu imagination romanesque, peuveut 
av<Hr invent<^ ou du moins agenc^ cette intrigue k leur avants^e.'' 
Bouche the historian follows up the reflection of Mezerai. St. Palaye 
and Millot discredit the whole adventure; in fact, absurdity is im- 
printed in its every feature. The name of the minister, a descendant 
of the House of Arragon, and from whom have arisen the Lords of 
Villeneuve, was Romieu; " c'est-ai-dire," says the above-quoted 
author, " du p^lerin, comme le signifie encore le mot Provencal 
Ramieau : on voit que ce mot vient du p^^lerinage de Rome." And 
again : " Du reste, comme ^observe Bouche, le testament de Romieu 
de Villeneuve, fait en 1250, conserve dans les archives de Tev^liig de 
Vence, prouve evidemment sa naissance et sa parents, le grand 
nombre de biens qu'il poss^doit en Provence, &c. Le comte 

• Hist, Litt. p, 214. f Ibid. p. 215, 
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avoit r^compens^ magnifi^emexit ses services, en lui donnant la ville 
de Vence, et plusieurs chateaux dans les territoires de Nice et de 
Grasse/' Villani has introduced this extraordinary tale into his romantic 
history, taking the &cts from Dante, who mentions it in his Paradise, 
Canto vi. : — 

£ dentro alia presente margherita 
Luce la luce di Romeo, di cui 
Fu Topra grande e bella mal gradita. 
Ma i Provenzali, &c. — v. 127. 

Till he hath wended unto Compottella. — p. 113. 

'^ To this is added, the finding out of the sepulcher of the Apostle 
St. James, neere unto Iria, by the bishop of that place, called Theo- 
demir, at the relation of two men, which the Historic of Compostella 
in Latine calls Personates, that is to say, masked, who said they had 
seene angels and torches, about the place where his bodie was found 
in a coffin of marble, in a wood, in the yeare 797 ; whereat the Spaniards 
themselves do much wonder, ^ seeing they find no mention in their 
histories of St. James' sepulcher in Spaine, in all the time which past 

since his death, unto the raigne of this Alphonso. It was revealed 

at that time by such apparitions to Theodemir, who believed it to be 
the verie bodie of St. James, and so persuaded the King D. Alphonso, 
who was wonderfiiU joyfiill thereof, and built a temple, endowing it 
vnth great revenues, taking this manifestation for a singular favour of 
God. The Spaniards have since made him the patron and protector 
of their countrie, calling on him in all their necessities, especially in 
the warre.'' — The General Historie of Spaine^ written in French by 
Lewis de Mayerne Turquet ; and translated into English by Edward 
Grimeston, Esquire. London, fol. 1612. 

Charlemagne requested the transfer of the see of Iria to Compos- 
tella.* 

* It was very customary for persons performing the Compostella 
pilgrimage to eombine devotion and traffic ; it being a fact well authen- 
ticated, that the pilgrims to St. James fitted out ships for that express 
purpose. Godrio, the English hermit, (of whom Matthew Paris speaks in 
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^Custom* d to m(mnt a Toille,^^^, 113. 

PoiU?9 in old French, was the denomination for an Apulian horse, 
which were formerly in very high estimation. Chaucer^ in his 
" Squiere's Tale," mentions it thus : — 

For it so high was, and so brod and long. 
So well proportioned for to be strong, 
Right as it were a stede of Lumbardie ; 
Therwith so horsly, and so quik of eye. 
As it a gentil Poileis courser were. 

Ridiard, archbishop of Armagh in the 14th century, who says that 
Thomas was the same as Thom. Asinus, thus continues in praise of 
St. Thomas : ^' quod nee mulus Hispanise, nee dextrarius Apuliae, nee 
vepedo i£thiopi», nee elephantus Asis, nee camelus Syris hoc asino 
Bostro AngUae aptior sive audentior invenitur ad prslia.'' See vol. iv. 
p. 255, of Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, for the Editor's Note. 



such astounding terms, pp. 98, 99, and 100,) possessed shares in merchant 
vessels, and spent the early portion of his life in the twofold capacity of 
trafficker and pilgrim* He, says the Monk of St. Alhan, ^ Dominicum 
•epukhrom derotissime visitavit, et in^e per Sanctum Jacobum in An- 
gliam remeavit." And yet this man was such a monster in virtue, that 
when he was '' serpentum soeius et f(miram," he, with barely raising the 
(^KMS, so scared a wolf who was in the act of seizing him, that ^' fan se 
impiis pedibus prostravit, quasi veniam precareturl" He was also 
tempted by the devil, who, upon finding his offers of no avaU, vainly 
endeavoured to terrify the saint : ^' Nunc apparens in urso vel leone — 
nunc in tauro vel lupo, nunc in; vulpe vel bufone.*' He also raised 
persons from the dead. 

Lodge also mentions the fact in his Shrewsbury Papenu 
The Gompostella pilgrims were styl^ Jacobftee. There was an hospital 
at Paris for their particular abode^ which was afterwards given to the 
Dominicans. See Dn Gange, Jaeoblta t and Mattf Paris,'a8 referred from 
Ihenoe. . 
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JIa / not 80'^^perchance 
Some gallant y gin/, and amorous priest, ^c. i^pJ 114. 

Venerie, in the time of Chaucer, signified hunting. Spanish Allan 
is generally supposed to have been a mastiff. Du Cange calls Alanus^ 
^'Canis species, veteribus nota^ Hispanis Alano, Nebrissensi Mo- 
lossus."-*.To play a pilgrimage, was to withdraw on pretence of going 
a pilgrimage : recourse was often had to that excuse. Chaucer alludes 
to this practice, in his " Shipmannes TaleV'— 

We moun wel maken chere and good visage, 
And driven forth the world as it may be, 
And kepen oure estat in privitee, 
Til we be ded, or elles that toeplaif 
A pilgrimage, or gon out of the way. 

Rosary was a term applied to strings of beads used in prayer to 
the Virgin Mary ; but afterwards the sense became more generalized. 
St. Dominic was the author. Several virtues were attributed to 
prayers, when their repetition took place over the holy beads. — See 
Du Cange, tfoce Rosarium. Some authors affirm, that the escallops 
were assumed by all pilgrims and palmers, in order to serve for cups 
and dishes on their journey ; but the ancient name of the shells of 
pales is sufficient evidence of their peculiar appropriation to the 
visitors and devotees of Compostella, from whom, perhaps, the 
adoption might become universal. Erasmus particularly mentions 
the scallop shell, as the distinguishing feature in the appearance of the 
Jacobit». 

The love-knot was, amongst many others, an indication of gallantry. 
Thus Chaucer's Monk : *-. 

And for to fiisten his hood tmder his ohinne, 
He hadde of gold ywrought a curious pitme : 
A love-knotte in the greter ende ther was. 

True love is also mentioned by Chaucer in the ^^ Milleres 
Talei" — 

Up rist this joly lover Absolon, 
And him arayeth gay, at point devise. 
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But first he cheweth grein and licorise. 
To smellen sote, or he had spoke with here« 
Under his tonge a trewe love he here. 
For therby wend he to ben gracious. 

Tyrwhitt at first professed ignorance of this herb ; but afterwards 
he says, '^ Mr. Stevens has very obligingly suggested to me, that there 
is a herb called True-love, according to Gerard in his Herbal, ed.- 
1597, p. 328. Herba Paris. One berrie,.or herbe Tni'elove — at the 
very top whereof come forth fower leaves, directly set one against 
another, in manner of a Burgunnion cross, or a true love-knot ; for 
which cause, among the auncients, it hath been called herbe Truelove.'' 
The bourdon was not peculiar to the Compostella pilgrims ; nor were 
they the inventors — for Sir John Hawkins, who affirms that the 
Spanish devotees excavated their bourdons or sta£&, thereby converting 
them into musical instruments, is directly contradicted by the authority 
of Du Cange, who denominates the Burdo a Baculus ; and continues 
thus : — '^ A Burdonibus, seu asinis, aut semi-mulis, quos inequitabant 
et insidebant, qui peregre proficiscebantur, nomen mansit longiusculis 
baculis, guo8 gettare tolebant peregrini nostri HierosolymUani 
pedites.** See Burdo. Bourdon is a musical term — see Hawkins, 
Vol. iii. p. 374 — ^ and Laveaux, in his Dictionary, thus explains it : — 
^^ T. de musiq. Ton qui sert de basse contenue dans divers instruments, 
tels que la veille, la musette, la comemuse. On appelle bourdon 
d'orgue un des principaux jeux de I'orgue, celui qui fait la basse, et 
qui a les tuyaux les plus gros et les plus longs.'' From this explana- 
tion, the modem word is certainly derived firom the purposes to which 
the bourdon was applied by the pilgrims and palmers. 

The supposition that the staff was shaped into a cross is erroneous. 
It was generally Ornamented with a knob in the middle, and often 
similarly shapen at either extremity. 



That 'midtt the clustering myrtle lay conceaVd 
TK avenging steel. — p. 118. 

See the beautiful Ode of Callistratus in honour of Harmodius 
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and Aristogeiton, p. 889 vol. i. of the Greek Anthology, Jacob's edit. 
1794: 

By fAUfrw yO<ah in (1^ ^fnntf 

VTt T9V tVfttVWf ICTMffTWy 

of which Mr. Denman has .given a beautifully bold translation in 
Bland's Greek Anthology, p. 122 : — 

111 wreathe my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, 
When patriots, burning to be free. 
To Athens gave equality ! &c. 

Sir William Jones has, in his classic verse, celebrated this deed : 
first, in hi» Ode in Imitation of Callistratus : •— 

Verdant myrtle's branchy pride. 

Shall my biting &ulchion wreathe, &c. ; 

and again, in a poem entitled ^^ Julii Melesigoni ad Libertatem 
Carmen;'' which name is only an anagram for that of Gulielmi 
Jonesii. Lowth, in his work " De Sacra Poesi," says, ** Plus ^e- 
hercule valuisset tmum 'A^fMhw ^mixoc quam Ciceronis Philippics 
omnes." 

The circumstances which produced the death of Hipparchus have 
been variously^ reported by various authors : Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plato, and Pausanias, Seneca^ Polyeenus, and Justin, among others, 
have given various accounts of this transaction. M. Pierre Henri 
Larcher, in his highly esteemed and celebrated work, has, upon this 
subject, given a long and elaborate note. However abhorrent to our 
feelings and to nature may be the narrative of Thucydides, yet it is 
probably correct. The causes assigned by that faithful historian were 
perfectly consistent with the manners, not only of Athens, but of 
Greece, of Asia Minor, and the East. See Potter's Grec. Antiq. 
vol. ii. p. 241, for exemplification. However that be, odes and songs 
were written and sung by their applauding countrymen, particularly at 
the celd^iation of the Panathensea in memory of the celebrated action 
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of the Athenian patriots ; and their names were hallowed and sanc- 
tified with the multitude. A law was made that no native of Attica 
was ever to adopt the names of Uarmodius or Aristogeiton. Simonides 
also alludes to these characters. 



I will sojirk these Iceland curs, SfC, — p. 12d. 

These dogs were formerly much imported, and became great 
favourites among the ladies of this country. See Fleming's Translation 
of Caius de Canibus^ 1576. Jacks-a-4ent were puppets which were 
thrown at in Lent season, in a similar manner to the Shrove Cocks. 
See Brand's Pop. Antiq. vol. i. p. 85. 

CoMtant as the bird, SfC^^p* 136. 

This is a favourite figure among the Oriental poets. The loves 
of the nightingale and the rose have been repeatedly and beautifully 
sung. 

Begging of her a perfum*d pair of gloves. ^^. 138. 

Perfumed gloves were held in high estimation among our ancestors. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the Earl of Oxford, particularly, brought 
these into fashion, by importing the custom from Italy; and the 
peculiar perfume used in scenting gloves, was long denominated the 
" Erie of Oxford's perfume." What reputation these gloves acquired, 
will appear fixMU Nichols's Progresses of Q. Elizabeth. In the 
days of chivalry it was customary to wear a glove, riband, scarf, or 
other " lady's favour," which was almost considered a charm suffi- 
ciently powerful to preserve life in the hottest conflict. Drayton, in 
his fiarons* Wars, thus alhides to this practice : — 

One woUB his mistitess' garter, <»» her glove. 

And he a lo^ of his dear lady's hsur. 
And he her colours whom he most did love ; 

Thete was not one but did some ixront wear. 

Vol, i. p. 16. 
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Or doth he play at fast and loose for kisses f — p. 138. 

Fast and loose, called also pricking at the belt, was a cheating 
game, much practised by sharpers and gypsies. For an explanation, 
see Shak. Ant. and Cleo. Act iv. Sc. 10, Malone's edit. ; also Nares's 
Dictionary. 

Of Roland come a^atn.i— p. 140. 

Roland, or Olrlando, was the most celebrated of the Paladins of 
t^iarlemagne, and, as the great hero of chivalry, was the favourite 
subject of the rhymers and poets. He has b^en known by various 
appellations : Rotolando, Rouilliajit, and Roland, Orlando, Rutlandus, 
and Ruitlandus. Those who are conversant with the Morgante 
Maggiore of Luigi Pulci, the Oriando Inhamorato of Metteo Maria 
Boyardo, the Rifacimente of the Orlando Innamorato by Francesco 
Bemi, and thie Orlando Furioso of the immortal Ariosto, are well 
acquainted with the wondrous and astounding exploits of this doughty 
Paladin of France. 

It was the song of Roland which animated the Norman invaders 
at the battle of Hastings. In the Roman de Rou we have this following 
description : ^— 

Taillefer qui mont bien chantout, 
Sur un cheval qui tost alout, 
Devant euls aloit chantant, 
t)e Kallemaigne et de Roullant, 
Et d'Olivier et de Vassaux 
Qui moururent en Rans chevaux. 

Dr. Bumey has preserved this celebrated song in his History of 
Music ; from whence the following staziza is rudely descriptive of this 
hero's character : — 

Pour ren&emi qui idsistoit^ 
R^ervant toute son aisdace^ 
A oelui qui se soumettoit 
D accofdoit toujours sa gribce. 
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« 

LHiumanit^ dans son grand coenr 
Renaissoit aprbs la victoire^ 
]^t le soir m^me le vainqUeur 
Au yaincu proposoit k boire. 

By worthy Friar Rush / — p. 142. 

The history of this celebrated personage is given in a small work, 
once extremely scarce, but since reprinted by Triphook. For an 
account of the Tolume, see Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature. Arch- 
deacon Nares is of opinion, that this ^' Historic'' is only a satire upon 
the vices of the monks : with him, indeed, must every reader coincide. 
The *' misrule and vile living '' of the religious men, occasions a 
council of devils ; '^ and these be the names,'' says the author : — 
*' Belphegor, who was Prince of Glottony; Asmodeus, Prince of 
Lechery; and Belzebub, Prince of Envie : with many other Devils 
assembled together, which rejoyced for the misorder of these Religious 
Men." And in giving an account of his acts to Lucifer, Rush boasts 
of having caused the .monks ^^ to chide and fight," never ^^ to remain 
in unitie and peace;" but ^^ to life viciously." In the old comedy of 
*' Gammer Gurton's Needle," Hodge is describing to Gammer how 
Diccon called up a *^ great black devil ;" when the latter inquires if 
^* he had horns to push ?" and the former quaintly replies. 

As long as your two arms. Saw ye never fiyer Rushe" 
Painted on a cloth, with a side-long cowe's tayle. 
And crooked cloven feet, and many a hoked nayle? 

The third Acte, the second Stxane^ 

» 

. Vain hraggartu^royster$.^rwsring boys in nought, ^-c.*— p. 143. 

The Roaring Boys and Oatmeals were cant expressions for the 
profligates of Ben Jonson's time : for exemplifications, see the cha- 
racter ofKastril, the Angry Boy, in Ben Jonson's Alchymist; and Sir 
Thomas Overbur/s Characteristics. For the celebrated Roaring Girl, 
otherwise Moll Cut-purse, otherwise Mary Frith, see Caulfield's Re- 
markable Persons, vol. ii. She was the hermne of Middleton's play, 
entitled the Roaring Girl, and has been alluded to by Butler and 
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many others. " She was in&moas as a prostitate and procuress^ a 
fortune-teller, a pickpocket, a thie^ and a receiver of stolen goods.*^ 
She kept a correspondence with all the dissolute characters of the 
period ; particularly with the fiunous Mull'd Sack, who once left her» 
in pawn as a discharge for a tavern reckoning. She robhed General 
Fairfax on Hounslow Heath. 



' By holy Nicholas/ — p. 143. 

There were two Saint Nicholases : one the patron of scholars, boys, 
parish-clerks, and mariners, as well as virgins; and the other the 
patron of thieves. The first St. Nicholas was by birth a Lycian, and 
on account of his piety, for which he was in boyhood distinguished, he 
was chosen Bishop of Mira. " The Popish Festival," says Strype in 
his Memorials, " tells us, that while he lay in his cradle, he fasted 
Wednesdays and Fridays, sucking but once a day on those days. And 
his meekness and simplicity, the proper virtues of children, he main- 
tained from his childhood as long as he lived. And therefore, saith 
the Festival, children don him worship before all other saints." See 
for an account of the Ceremony of the Boy-bishop in honour of St. Ni- 
cholas, in p. 305 of Strutt's Sports and Pastimes; Brand's Popular 
Antiq. vol. i. p. 324; Warton's Poetry, vol. i. p. 248, vol. ii. 
pp. 375, 389, et uq.; and Knight's Life of Dean Collet, p. 362. St. 
Nicholas, the patron of robbers, is certainly a jocular elongation of 
the word Nick, which is an ancient Icelandic word. See Brand's 
Antiq. vol. ii. p. 365 ; and Nares, voce Nicholas. 

It has been supposed, that the term of St. Nicholas' Clerks was 
derived from the excesses' committed by the clerks or~ scholars playing 
attendance on the Boy-bishop ; and hence thieves was the secqnd 
signification' 

It were agaimi all lawt of the duello, — p. 144. 

The laws of the duello, so mudi- laughed at and satirized by the 
early dramatists, were laid down with the most absurd exactitude. 
The most celebrated authors who wrote upon this subject were foreign, 
and by name Vincentio Saviolo and Jerome Caranza. The former 
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entitled his work, '' Of Honour and Honourable Quarrels,'^ a trans- 
lation of which was published by Wolf in 1594 : and the latter, 
** Filosofia de las Armas." Both the one and the other were in high 
estimation. Upon this subject we hare writers of our own country. 
See the Commentator's Notes in *^ As you like it,'' Act v. Sc. 4, where 
Touchstone describes to Jaques the different species of the word '^ lie." 
The most trivial matters oftentimes were subjects of such gravity as to 
occasion duels ; and the following passage will shew how very nicely 
affiiirs were computed : ^^ 

He is a proud lord, 

And you may challenge him. Has he fitmiliarly 

Disliked your yellow starch, or said your doublet 

Was not exactly frencfaified ? or that, that report 

In fiiir terms was untrue ? or drawn your sw<^. 

Cried 'twas ill mounted ? has he given the lie 

In circle, or oblique, or semi-circle. 

Or direct parallel ? you must challenge him. 

fi. S; F.'$, Q. qf Corinth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 

I 

Amongst other things, a ridiculous equality was required. An- 
tonio, an old gentleman in the play of Albumazar, calls upon Trincalo, 
Pandulfo's &rmer, to draw : — 

Ant. These wrongs recall my strength, I am resolv'd : 

Better die once than suffer always — Draw ! 
ZVm. Stay, understand'st thou well nice points of duel? 

Art bom of gentle blood, and pure descent? 

Was none of all thy lineage hang'd or cuckold ? 

Bastard or bastinado'd ? is thy pedigree 

As long, as wide as mine ? for otherwise 

Thou wert most unworthy ; and 'twere loss of honour 

In me to ^ght. More — 1 have drawn &ve teeth ; 

If ihiBe stand stend the terms are lakich unequal. 

And by ttrkt kws of 4vel, I am eaunis'd 

To figjht on disadvantage. 

DtMi^t OU Fla^f vol, iz. Act iv. Sc. r. 
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My valiant hart often,'^^. 147. 

A hart past its sixth year, was, according to the forester's phrase, 
a hart of ten, because the horn had usually ten branches. See Man- 
wood's Forest Laws. 

A three-pWd soldier^ hy the holy mass f 

• « « « • 

Thou march-pane man of pastry ! — p. 148. 

In the time of our older poets, velvet was the principal attire in 
the formation of the dress of the men of fashion. Three-piled velvet 
was the most costly; and in consequence the qualifying epithet was 
applied to any object to denote its superlative excellence. 

Marchpane was a celebrated and fashionable confection; indeed, 
in such repute, that when Queen Elizabeth, as we are informed in 
Peck's Desid. Curiosa, visited Cambridge, the University presented 
the Chancellor, Sir William Cecil, with two pair of gloves, a march' 
panej and two sugar loaves. The composition was almonds peculiarly 
dried, sugar and rosewater, carraway-seed and flour. See Delightes 
for Ladies, 1608, 12mo. which has been quoted by Archdeacon Nares. 
It was afterwards known by the different names of mazapanio, marce- 
pain, massepan, marzapane, ma^apan, marcepeyn, &c. Of this 
confection different figures were formed: castles, houses, men, and 
many others, which, during dessert time, wer& demolished by an 
attack of sugar-plums ; which diversion, in truth, afforded high amuse- 
ment to our ancestors. See Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Praise of 
Hempseed. Poets and prose writers have unanimously contributed 
towards immortalizing the marchpane pastry. 

By merry Dunstan. — p. 148, 

Of Dunstan, the Benedictine and the Anglo-Saxon bishop, there 
are numerous histories extant. One, and the most ancient^ by Brid- 
ferth, for which see the Acta Sanctorum ; a second by Osbeme, in the 
Anglia Sacra of Wharton; a third by !^admer; and a fourth by 
Adalardus Blandinienais Monachus, which is described by Sharop 
Turner, in his excellent Aqglo-Saxon History, as ^' full of miracles ap4 
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panegyric, with scarcely any biographical notices/' Besides the 
numerous chroniclers and historians, Jeremy Collier gives the life of 
this prelate in his Ecclesiastical History. Dunstan bad several ren- 
contres with Satan. The Great Enemy on one occasion, not being 
sufficiently confident in his own powers, and wishing to obstruct the 
path of the holy man when he was hastening to church, after having 
been miraculously healed by an angel, unkennelled upon him the dogs 
of hell ; but in vain, for the sturdy Saxon put them to speedy flight. 
Ibe bishop was a skilful artificer in gold, silver, brass, and iron ; and 
on another occasion, when he was busy before his forge, his old arch* 
enemy coming to the window, requested the reverend workman to 
■manufacture something for him — possibly a peace-offering. Dunstan 

m 

was silent, and his Satanic majesty, taking offence at this want of 
respect, commenced to talk obscenely, and imprecate curses. On this 
•the stout-armed and stout-souled Saxon, suddenly seizing his red-hot 
tongs, caught the devil by the nose ; and the black sufferer, after loudly 
bellovnng and frightening the neighbourhood for many miles, with 
difficulty disengaged his insulted member from the torturing biceps, 
and effected his escape to his native Hades.* 



* Solomon, with all his immense fund of knowledge, did not, in his 
encounters with the devil, fare so well as the redoubted Anglo-Saxon 
Jbishop. In the Talmud Treatise, entitled. GUHn^ are contained some cu- 
rious transactions between the Israelitish king, and the Prince of DevUs, 
AschmedaL Solomon consulted the Rabbins, how the stones fiir the 
Temple could be severed without iron tools? They advised the pro- 
curation of the Schaimr used by Moses in forming the Breast-plate and 
Tunic. Not knowing where to obtain- the Schamir, the king immediately 
summoned a male and female devil, who, upon compulsion, gave fbr 
information, that only Aschmedai possessed the knowledge.— Now the Prince 
had dug a pit on ahill, and filled it with water, and covered It with a stone, 
sealed with his seal ; where'he was wont to regale himself with drinking the 
cooling beverage. The king sent then his slave B^iaja, who cunningly 
drained away the water, and filled the pit with wine; so, when the 
devil had foolishly quaffed to excess, he was taken and chained, and led 
to King Solomon. The devil prince then infbrmed the king, that the 
Schamir was committed to the Prince of the Sea, who had eatmated its 
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Bubian — JaveL — p. 149. 

The first is the old term for baboon ; the latter a worthless fellow, 
from the French word Javelle. 

N<m, by the soul of mighty Presier John /-.p. 150. 

Prester, or Presbyter John, is a fabulous character, much celebrated 
by the mention of our old countryman. Sir John Mandeville. In 
chap, xxvii. p. 326, of the edit. 1727, the author treats '^ of the Ryall^ 
Estate of Prestre John ; and of ariche man, that made a^ marveyllous 
Castelle, and cleped it Paradys ; and of his Sotyltee/' 

Ferdinand Mendez Pinto has been by our great Dramatist immor- 
talized as the most monstrous of liars. However, I think that our 
countryman, Sir John Mandeville, is well capacitated to contend with 
the Portuguese for the palm of superiority. Besides his story of Prester 
John with his 12 archbishops and 220 bishops, &c., our traveller 
traversed a country of Pigmiesj and visited a nation of Giants. He 
also saw a sea of sand and a river of rocks, abounding with fish. These 
are only a few of the stories contained in his narrative. 

The story of Prester John, however monstrous it may appear, was 
once currently believed by the nations of Europe. Gibbon is of opinion 
that '* some features " of this narrative '* might have been borrowed 
from the Lama of Thibet, and were ignorantly transferred by the Portu- 

custody to his turkey ! By stratagem Benaja overcomes the subtlety of 
the guardian, which is represented as capable of carrying a load of trees, 
and obtains the prize. Solomon, however, asking the devil in what he 
excelled man ? the devil requested to be freed from the bondage of the 
holy chain — the more easily to evince his excellence .— and steaUowed up 
Solomon the king^ and then ejected him to the distance of 400 leagues ! 
* The long-sought Schamir, according to the Rabbins, was an animal 
no bigger than a barleycorn, and one of the things created in the dusk 
of the evesung of the first Sabbath; the others being the mouth of 
the Earth which swidlowed up Korah and his company; the Mouth of 
the Well; the Mouth of . Balaam's Ass ; the Rainbow; and the Manna. 
Solomon is also said to have had sovereignty over the upper and lower 
creation, and to have employed spirits in collecting the materials for his 
Temple. See Stehelin's BabMnieal literature, voL i p. 59 to 78. 
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guese to the Emperor of Abyssinia,'' — See further on this subject in 
D'Herbelot, Avenk Khan, and Carit, in the first Volume, Ung, in 
the third, and a further notice, vol. iv. p. 316. 



with our trutty bastards — p. 153. 



** Basalardus, Baselardus, Ensis brevis species, genus pugionis vel 
sic«. Gall. Coutelas, olim Bazelaire.'' — Carpentier's Supplement to 
Dtt Gange.—- See also Badelare. According to Stowe, Sir William 
Walworth slew Wat Tyler " with a basiliarde." 

A rare device — a •otry trick qfOwle Glasse, — p. 153. 

Owle-glass, or Ulen Speigel, was a fictitious German character, and 
the hero of a book of adventures, which was in former times very 
popular, not only in Germany, but in France and England. He was, 
however, by many considered as a real* personage ; and at Millen, near 
Luneburg, report placed his monument, which was compassed with 
a grate, lest passengers should carry away the stone piecemeal, in 
remembrance of so estimable a character. There also his apparel was 
shewn, and his exploits perpetuated by the celebration of a yearly 
festival. -». See the passage quoted by Nares from an unknown author, 
voce Owleglasse. Menage also* calls him ^^ un AUeman du pais de 
Saxe, qui vivoit vers 1480, nomm6 Till Ulespiegle, c^l^bre en ces 
petites tromperies ingenieuses. Sa vie ai'ant ^t^ compost en Alleman, 
ou a appell^ de son nom dans TAllemagne Ulespiegle un fourbe 
ingenieux. Ce mot a pass^ ensuite en France dans la m^me significa- 
tion/' Mr. Arch. Nares quotes the title to the French edition, and 
a translation in Latin verse, entitled Nocture Speculum. 

The fact appears to be, that a number of jests, adventures, and 
stories^ some not of the most delicate nature, were put into order by 
some ingenious personage, and given as the history of this character. 

Ammtg the rest, a paragon of dishes, 
Th' UmbrunaU Aeod— p. 160. 

This celebrated fish had several names, as Umbrana, Umbrane, Om- 
brana, Ombrina, an4 Umbrine. It is the grayling, or the Salino 
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thymallus of Linnsus. On account of its rarity, it "was in Rome, 
like the sturgeon in England, considered a royal fish, and, therefore, 
always reserved for the table of the magistrates. Paiidus Jovius (de 
Piscibus Romanis) mentions a curious story respecting this fish, which 
forms a portion of the plot of Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman Hater. 
This circumstance was only discovered in 1807 by a writer for the 
Athenaeum, and thence copied by Weber. The whole facts are men^- 
tioned by Bayle in his Dictionary, Art. Chigi. To Augustin Chigi, 
who received the fish's head from Frederic Sansavirino, and gave it 
to his mistress, ^* Jules II. donna I'intendance des Finances." He 
was a genuine descendant of the Roman gourmands : — '^ II traita un 
jour le Pape et tout le sacr^ college avec tant de magnificence, qu'on 
eiit dit qu'il avoit dessein d'ench^rir sur I'^normit^ de Vitellius. 
L'abondance, la d^licatesse, le choix des mets, auraient suffit k faire 
admirer ce festin, mais, ce ne fiit point par 1^ que Ton se voulut distin- 
guer : on faisait jetter dans le Tibre k chaque service tout ce qui se 
levoit de dessus la table, n^anmoins toute la vaisselle ^toit d'argent ; et 
Ton servit en dernier lieu quantity de langues de perroquet appr^t^es 
en cent maniferes." Paulus Jovius thus describes the fish : — " Eam hodici 
Romani UmBrinam vocant. Capita Umbrarum, sicuti et silurorum 
Triumviris, rei Romanae conservatoribus dona dantur, piscatores inve- 
terate qu^am consuetudine eorum capitum tributi nomine vectigales 
fecerunt." _ Then the author proceeds with the story in a humorous 
manner, and shews how carefully the hungry Tamisius followed up his 
scent. 

A German toper, — p. 163. 

The Danes, Dutch, and Germans, were celebrated for their convivial 
habits and powers in drinking. Alessandro Tassoni, in his Secchia 
Rapita, has the following allusion to the latter people : 

Bacco chiamb i Tideschi a quell' Impresa, 
Eando fino in Germania ad invitalli. 
Essi, quand ebber la sua voglia intesa. 
In un momento armar fanti, e cavalli, 
Benedicendo Ottobre, e San Martino, 
Esperando notar tutti nel vino. — Canto ii. 65. 

T 
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Gregory of Tours relates, that once, at the season of the vintage, 
St. Martin was supplicated to increase the quantity of grapes ; to which 
supplication the .miracle-dealing Saint gave a ready assent. To per- 
petuate the recollection of this condescension, a day was reserved for the 
holy purposes of intoxication; '' Pontanus ^crit,'' says the commentator, 
*^ que, parmi les Francois, les Espagnols, les Italiens, et-les AUemands, 
c'^tait la souveraine ignominie que de ne pas s'enivrer ce jour-1^, 
de n'^tre pas noy^ dans le rin. Dans un bourg d'AUemagne, continue 
cet Auteur, dds qu'est ^clos le jour de Saint Martin, on prend sa statue, 
et on la prom^ne dans toutes les rues s'il.ne pleut point, chacun 
s'empresse de Tarroser du meilleur vin. Tons, arm^s de bouteilles, 
accompagnent Martin. Le vin lui d^goiite de toutes parts, et on le 
' porte ainsi dans les ^glises et partout,'' &c. Paris, 1759. 

The care-worn miser leiroes his money-bags ---Tp. 164. 

Mr. Lambe has the following obseiYSttion in a note to his Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets : " The passion for wealth has worn out 
much of its grossness by tract of time. Our ancestors certainly 
conceived of money as able to confer a distinct gratification in itself, not 
alone considered simply as a symbol of wealth. The old poets, when 
they introduce a miser, constantly make him address his gold as his 
mistress; as something to be seen, felt, and hugged; as capable of 
satisfying two of the senses at least. The substitution of a thin unsatis- 

* 

fying medium for the good old tangible gold, has made avarice quite a 
Platonic affection, in comparison with the seeing, touching, and handling 
Pleasures of the old Chrysophilites." Although a bank note is perhaps 
incapable of affording adequate satisfaction to the sense of touch, and, 
in consequence of thinness of substance, it be not suitable for the 
embraces of the refined sensualists, yet, with due deference to the 
opinion of Mr. Lambe, it is at all times capable, with the exposure 
of its beauties, of evoking passion commensurate with the loveliness 
displayed. Or, to discard metaphor, I cannot coincide with Mr. 
Lambe's opinion ; for, allow his dictum, and, as a necessary consequence, 
we must allow that time has effectuated as remarkable a change in the 
course of nature, as the army of Cyrus effected in the course of the 
waters of the guardian river of Babylon. Human nature has been 
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human nature since the fall of Adam and the murder of Abel to 
the present day. Men have been actuated by the same passions — in- 
fluenced by the same weaknesses — liable to the same'terrors *— subjected 
to the same impulses — swayed by the same opinions — ^enslaved by the 
same vices. The words, ' » 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames ? 

will as effectually stand the test oC truth in these days, as when the 
Mantuan bard warbled his epic numbers. In my belief theve are many 
individuals who, were they placed. in the same situation with Harpagon, 
would, like the miser, exclaim, '^ Au voleur, au voleur, b, Tassassin, au 
meurtrier! — Justice, juste ciel! je. suis perdu — je suis assassin^, on 

m'a coup6 la gorge, on m'a d^robe mon argent Que ferai-je pour 

le trouver? Oii courir? Oil ne pas courir? N^est-il point 1^? N'est-il 

point ici? Mon esprit est trouble, et j'ignore oii je suis, qui je 

suis, et ce que je £us. H^las ! mon pauvre argent — mon pauvre argent 
t-jnon cher ami —on m'a priv^ de toi ; et, puisque tu m'es enlev^, j'ai 
perdu mon support, ma consolation, ma joie ; tout est fini pour moi, et 
je n'ai plus que faire au monde. Sans toi, il m'est impossible de vivre I 
C'en est fait, je n'en puis plus, je me meurs, je suis mort, je suis 
enterr6 ! " — VAvare de Molilre, 



A true swinge-huckler,^^^, 165. 

Swinge-bucklers, or swash-bucklers, were braggarts, or riotous young 
fellows, who were constantly bent on pleasure, and ready to assert their 
authority on all occasions by the production of arguments more weighty 
than words, viz. swords and bucklers. We are informed *in the Con- 
tinuation to Stowe, that Smithfield was denominated Ruffians' Hall, 
from the prevalence of quarrels occasioned by these gentry. 

It ii a name to curte — 
As the Atheniant^ was a name to bless, .^j^. 194. 

Harmodias and Aristogeiton. See the Note on the subject. 
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He doth forgive tkee/^^p. 202. 
See the beautifully concluding scene of Metastasio's Clemenza de 



Tito. 



Vediamo 

Se piOl costante sia 

L'altrui perfidia, o la clemenza mia. 

Ol^, Sesta si sciolga : abbian di nuovo 

Lentulo e i suoi seguacr 

£ vita e liberty : sia noto a Roma 

Ch' io son V estesso^ e ch' io 

Tutto 80, tutti assolvo, e tutto obblio ! 



MINOR 1»0EMS 



MINOR POEMS. 



THE 



CRUSADER. 



A SKETCH. 



Joy to the fair ! With gladsome strain 
Her knight salutes her bower again ! 

For he hath come from the land of roses. 
Where the love-befever'd Sun, 
Whene'er his blithesome task is done. 

On the lily breast of Eve reposes ; 
But laughing Syria's blithest rose 
Cannot vie with that which her cheeks disclose. 

Joy to the fair ! Her knight the clime 
Hath left where young and blooming Time 
First haird the smiling Star of Morning, 
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Wbicb^ with its soft beams, mildly shone 
Ev'n as the face of some lovely one, 

Prankt in nature's charms, without adorning ; 
But Star can ne'er compete with eyes 
Of Love that have beam'd under western skies ! 



Joy to the fair ! In every grove 
The Bulbul tells its tale of love 

In strains of gushing melody — 
While gale from every spicy mountain. 
Dimples each gaily dancing fountain 

With fragrant, soft, and passionate sigh ; 
But Odour and Song are far beneath 
Her turtle-voice or her honeyed breath ! 



Young Juan paus'd — yet not a sound 
Was wafted to break the silence round, 
Nor from the bower shone the beacon bright. 
That oft and oft had gladden'd his sight — 

Like the waving torch of the Sestian daughter 
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Seen by the Greek on the blue wave glancing. 
When he felt his heart with rapture dancing. 
Though in the midst of the water ! 



Fondness will ne'er brook cold suspense — 
And again he touch 'd his tuneful shell. 
Sending a rich voluptuous swell 

Of harmony with love's eloquence! 



The nightingale 's breathing 

Soft tales in the grove. 
And the maiden is wreathing 

Her chaplet of love. 
The brow of her own brightest lover to cheer; 

While here is one numbering 

The hours thou art slumbering — 
Thy Juan is here ! 



Now each fond cloud is weeping 
Its tribute of tears. 
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And each bright star that 's peeping. 

Like beauty appears. 
While gazing from lattice on morn beaming clear ! 

Oh ! here is one numbering 

The hours thou art slumbering — 
Thy Juan is here ! 



And hark ! now soflly swelling 

The gay serenade 
Gently steals to the dwelling 

Of the fair bower'd maid. 
Who listens enraptur*d to accents so clear ! 

And here is one numbering 

The hours thou art slumbering — 
Thy Juan is here ! 



Fond youth, 'twas his in early bloom 
To trust to love — that oft beguiles ; 

Nor had he dreamt of heavier doom, 
Than e'er to meet that love in smiles 
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Oft as he touch'd his light guitar 
To sigh his tale to beauty *s ears, 

She'd^ playful, bid him banish far 

All chilling doubts and poisoning fears. 



Then fond Hope's rainbow colours shone, 

Dazzling his mutely-speaking eyes. 
And all above, below, around. 

Breath 'd forth the sweets of Paradise ! 
And dreams, too, came of rapturing bliss. 

Bliss such as earth had never given ; 
But love, with his enchanted wand. 

Bad made this earth a glowing heaven ! 



Oft hath he hung with- silent gaze 
On his own bright-eyed Leila's face. 
And deem'd that ne'er did fairer flower 
Peer forth, than she of that lone bower ! 
Ay, he hath gaz'd on those lustrous eyes. 
As bright as the atars of the azure skies ; 
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And cheeks whose warm and glowing smile 
Might well the forms of heav'n beguile ; 
And shape, as that of a blooming fay 
Who nightly wings her joyous way 
To some bright isle of the eastern sea. 
To live in moonlight luxury ! 



But honour call'd, and true to the word^ . 
In haste he girded his trusty sword ; 
One instant they mingled their parting sighs. 
But quickly he tore him from Leila's eyes ; . 
Away — and away — he hath wended away * — 
To join the firm Crois6 and Europe's array ! 



And Juan hath ploughed the rugged brine/ 
In search for holy Palestine ; 
He hath left his clime of the western star. 
For the noisy camp and the sanguine war ! 
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Still, Btin, doth Hope's oeleBtial 117, 
As ft dancmg InuiiingB' point the wsy ! 



And DOW tlie ardent Jmn txe^ds 

O'er Eastern rose-empurpled aieads. 

And 'neath a glowing Tynan Aj, 

He sings the songs of chivalry ! 

As die minstrel knight eoraptmr'd feels 

The fiagranoe that fond Zejbyr steals 

Fnmi CaimeTs M omt^ which it lattghii:^ hrtnihtu. 
And liastes to cool its fevered wings 
In the Indian sea where die sailor flings. 
As past Sdama's cape he sails. 

Rich offisrings of gay floweiy wreathes. 
And prays for soft propitious gales. 



And through Engaddi's grores of palm. 
He wends his march, and he scents the balm 
Of the cedars of sainted Lebanon, 
Which the young Sun loves to gaze upon. 
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Receiving its odoroua sacrifice 

When first he glows in the Eastern skies : 

He sees the land which a murder'd God 

In abject meanness hambly trod. 

And greets with a kiss proud Olivet's Mount, 

And quaffs of the stream of Siloe's fount. 



And in that far and distant land« 

Full oft hath gleam'd his vengeful brand ! 

Full oft hath he, inspir*d by fame. 

Fought for that land his soul ador'd. 
His only spell-word Leila's name. 

His only means his own good sword ! 
Yes— Leila's name to him hath been 
A loadstar then most welcome seen 
By helmsman, when o'er rugged sea^ 
The ruling vessel onward flees ! 
And, panic-struck, the Moslem crowd 
Have 'fore the youthful warrior bowed. 
And bit the dust when he onward pass'd^ 
As flowers beneath the Kamsin blast ! — 



TEX CIirSADEH. 

At l-enrtb to ik native clime be csKme, 
Fidr Spfiin, liie clime of iiis eariy youth. 

And liDp^d to £iid his LeHa'^fi &2iie 
More purified by lengthen'd truth ; 

He bop'd the heart where love bad set 

His seal a£ lasftiDs: amulet, 

Would have been Lk — and ohIt his — 

His fouDtaic of perennial bliss ! 

When by her "warrior Jaan*5 side. 

His Leila might have blasL'd a bride. 

For erer blest with mntnal love, 

Throagh life's long pilgrimage to rore ! 



-*^ 



And hath, tben^ Hope so qoicUy flown — 
Hope, the gay cheat, whose smiling art 
Rarely, in mockery, leaves alone 

In fix'd despair the wretched heart ! — 
Hath, then, severely cruel Fate 
Laid his blooming joys all desolate — 
Could Heav'n from him such beauty sever 
Yes, Leila's lost — is lost for ever ! 
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Now hath he taken the pilgrim's staff. 

And the palmer's scallop-Bhell, 
And to the home of his infancy 

He hath bidden a long farewell ! 
And Juan, deck'd in his cassock grey, 
Hath onward wended his weary way. 
And, wafted by the favouriilg breeze. 
He saileth again on the Indian seas ! 
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Bright be thy days, and ob, nerer may sorrow 

Offer to tbee its dark cbalice of sadness ; 
Brigbt be thy days, and may each beaming morrow 

Light thee to scenes of new joy and fresh gladness : 
Sweet be thy sleep, and heart-soothing thy dreaming* 

While o'or the hoars of thy yonth thon art roving ; 
And life's beaming sun be for ever bright-beamiDg ; 

And thon be belov'd — yes, belov'd — and beloving : 
Cray be thy heart — but oh, never be thine 
The pangs — the deep pangs thou'st inflicted on mine ! 



White Mem'ry the lyre of thy bosom is fingVing, 
May each silver note be as sweetly entrancing 

As music o'er moon-lighted waves fondly lingering. 

While distance the sweetness of each note's enhancing: 

u 
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May loye^ youthful love, its sweet rapture be lending. 
The fount of whose silver stream never may cease ; 

And, fair one, may hope^ kindest hope, e'er be blending 
Its soft fairy tints in one rainbow of peace ! — 

This parting, perchance, my fond heart it may sever — 

But farewell, false beauty — farewell — and for ever ! 



1 
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Amc thoie jKxnz dicAMa — so ibodlj chmili'd — 
Faded — iSkaaA iTii iii of alappierhoBr — 

Are tboae jovng bopes — wkich brightly floniisli'd 
As fleeting as sweets of the tadmiisk flower ! — 



Peace — peace to thee, yoath ! thj lore hath wxealhed 
A gariand of flow'rets blooming and bright — 

For ifet theoi hath Camdera Iveathed, 

'Neath die silv'rj Moon's all-hallowing light ! — 



Here's the bod from the yomig CSod's quiver — 
All drooping — how like, sweet flower, to me ! 

And the white lily from the river. 

With buds from sorrowing nilica tree ! — 
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And lotus too^ which in the meshes 

Of my dark hair thou wouldst often entwine ; 

And basil, which waves its long tresses 

In fragrance o'er graves — they are all, love, thine ! 



Then peace to thee, youth ! thy love hath wreathed 
A chaplet of sweet flowers blooming and bright- 

For o'er them hath Camdeva breathed. 
'Neath the silv*ry Moon's all-haliowing light ! 
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Dost thou remember when last we parted. 
The Moon her vigils lone was keeping 

0*er the smooth biUows, like fond-hearted 
Mother o'er her infant sleeping ? 



Dost thou remember the spot, young maideni 
When thy fond heart 'gainst mine was beating ; 

And the evening gale breath'd o'er us, laden 
With perfume — are thy vows as fleeting ? 



Alas ! I dream'd not that face, which smiling 
Chased from my brow each cloud of sorrow. 

Could — while it was Circe-like beguiling 
My bosom — plant therein an arrow. 
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And wouldst thou have me still believe thee. 
And madly deem that smile love'^s token ! 

I never thought that thou'dst deceive me. 
Or smile at faith and fond vows broken* 



Wo to the breast wherein there grpws 
Passion — or in that face coiiftdeth ! 

That face, — alas 1 'tis but the rose. 
Under whose leaves the serpent hideth ! 
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IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 



Arise, maiden, arise ! 
Her youthfiil loye ia softest numbers 
His passion breatbes, yet stiU she slumbers 

Then, young beauty* ope thine eyes ! 



For the hot Sun, rushing 
Into the rosy bow*r of Morning, 
Hslth seen,th€rfiympb her charms adorning. 

And Mom is deeply blushing. 



The brightest flow'r will fade. 
And fond youth's rainbow joys decay ; 
And youth itself will hie away-i — 

Then arpuse thee, lovely maid ! 
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Come hither, blue-eyed Innocence — the while 

I mutely gaze upon that lovely face — 
Now lighted by a soft and dimpling smile. 

Which some young rose-lipp'd Peri well might grace ! 
Come hither^ Child, with those soft beaming eyes, 

Rivalling in beauty Evening's deep-blue skies 
With one kind star — like angel from her bliss 

Gazing -— and weeping o'er a world like this ! 
Come hither. Child of proniise, with a brow 

Like young Diana's, when her mother hung 
In silent rapture o'er such loveliness. 

And ravish'd Zephyr all his sweetness flung 
To fan a form so trancing ! Who shall know. 
Thou beautiful seraph — or who shall guess 
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What may await upcm tiiy Aitore yeais^ 

When tiine halh lipea'd thee to woman's beauty — 
When hope — joy — passion — ^ and a woman's fears 

Have taught that heaying breast a womanls duty ! 
Then Love too^ — Love, with his sharp honeyed dail^ 
May gently touch that pore and panting heart. 
And whisper sounds such as the fond gale flings 
(Enraptor'd) o'er the lute's voluptuous strings — 
While visions, heavenly visions, may be beaming, 
Fancy be roving, and young sense lie dreaming 
That gaily-laughing skies can ne'er be clouded. 
Nor joy's young bud by Winter's frost be shrouded ! — 
May that soft cheek e'er dimple with a smile. 

As in a glassy lake each thought revealing ; 
May treacherous Hope that bosom ne'er beguile. 

The halcyon nest of every softest feeling — 
Pure and all peaceful be that hallowed breast. 
And thou be blessing and for ever blest ! 
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